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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


TURKEY AND AUSTRIA SURRENDER. 


IKE a house of cards, the big but 
b shaky fabric constructed so pa- 

tiently by the Teuton schemers is 
falling. The end is coming sooner and 
faster than anyone would have dared 
predict. In fact the peace is going to 
be as much of a surprise as the war 
was. So fast do great epoch-making 
events crowd one another that the 
whole thing is like a dream and the ob- 
server has difficulty reconciling it with 
realities, Old na- 


and left isolated from her Teuton back- 
ers; she could not put up an effective 
resistance alone and her allies could 
no longer send reinforcements to res- 
cue her. So Turkey was the next link 
to break. Oct. 31 her military com- 
manders signed an armistice with the 
allied commanders. This historic act 
took place on the island of Lemnos, in 
the Aegean sea, which has figured in 
many former wars, ancient and mod- 
ern. It was no compromise or nego- 
tiated peace that Turkey there signed 


per Tigris in Mesopotamia, and thus 
broken the back of the Turkish army 
in that part of the world. The Turkish 
forces in Syria had recently been al- 
most completely destroyed and Turkey 
would soon have been exposed to a 
crushing process from both sides, 
through Bulgaria on the west and Asia 
Minor on the east. Turkey saw that 
the game was up and that the longer 
she stayed in it the worse it would be 
for her. The armistice terms give the 
allies everything they want. The pas- 





tions are being cut 
up and new ones 
formed, Royal 
crowns are being 
cast on the scrap- 
heap and the peo- 
ple are asserting 
their right to rule. 
The military autoc- 
racy by which Prus- 
sia~ so long domi- 
nated and plunder- 
ect her neighbors is 
fast crumbling, As 
former British 
Prime minister As- 
quith says,“the war 
has buried beyond 
hope of resurrec- 
lion autocracy and 
its satellite, militar- 
ism; the collapse of 
the old thrones is 
complete and irre- 
versible and they 
can never be re- 





sage from the Aege- 
an to the Black sea, 
through the Darda- 
nelles and Bosphor- 
us, is opened up 
and the allies are 
to occupy the forts 
there. The Turks 
are to tell the posi- 
tions of all mine 
fields and aid in 
sweepingthemclear. 
All atlied prisoners 
and refugees are to 
be assembled at 
Constantinople and 
released, The Turk- 
ish army is to be 
disbanded, except 
such troops as are 
required tomaintain 
local order. All war 
vessels are surren- 
dered, Turkey is to 
grant free use of all 
her waters and ter- 





built.” And as these 
incient institutions 
pass away, we see how unsubstantial 
ihey were after all, They had no pow- 
er or virtue in themselves and they 
endured this long only because they 
supported one another and lied for one 
another and maintained an “unholy 
alliance” for the purposes of plunder. 
There is nothing in their tragic de- 
struction to cause any thrill of admira- 
tion or sympathy, for the whole thing 
is too sordid and mean. A chain is 
only as strong as its weakest link. The 
chain by which the Germans schemed 
to connect up Europe and Asia in one 
vast sphere of “pan-Teuton” conquest 
consisted of Germany, Austria-Hun- 
cary, Bylgaeand Turkey. When Bul- 
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Pens Behind Western Front. Now Filled With Hun Prisoners. 


up. A lot of conditions were included 
in the armistice terms but when boiled 
down they spell unconditional surren- 
der. Turkey made no reservations or 
objections and could make none; she 
had to place herself at the mercy of the 
allies. The United States had no direct 
part in this matter for we have never 
declared war on either Turkey or Bul- 
garia, Oct. 30 the British had captured 
the town of Kaleh Sherget, on the up- 
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ritory to the allies 
but is to deny it to 
our enemies. Turk- 
ish troops are to be withdrawn from 
Persia and other occupied districts. 
Turkey is to give the allies control of 
the railroad tunnels through the Tau- 
rus mountains in Asia Minor, so that 
communication can be kept open. Tele- 
graph, cable and wireless stations are 
to be under allied control. Sabotage of 
any naval, military or commercial ma- 
terial is forbidden. All Teuton military 
and civilian persons are to be sent out 
of Turkey within a month, and thus the 
malign influence which has so long 
dominated that country will be got rid 
of. Turkey is to sever all relations with 
the central powers, Turkish prisoners 
in allied hands are to be kept for the 
present. All Turkish troops which 
menace the Italian colonies in north- 
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ern Africa are to surrender. In fact the 
allies are to have complete contro! 
throughout Turkey. They are now 
sweeping up the mines in Turkish wa- 
ters and taking possession of strategic 
places. Free passage into the Black 
sea will soon be an established fact— 
this being something that the world has 
looked forward to for generations. 
There are a number of warships in 
the Black sea. Some of these are the 
remnants of the Turkish navy. Others 
are Russian ships that were seized by 
the bolsheviks, and still others are un- 
der German command. One of these 
latter is the famous German battle 
cruiser Goeben, which made a lot of 
trouble for allied shipping early in the 
war and which took refuge in the 
Black sea and was nominally: “sold” to 
Turkey. The allies can clean up all 
that part of the world in short order 
now. They now have command of the 
“back door” route not only into the 
Teuton countries but also into Russia. 


Next Came Austria. 


The defection of Bulgaria had al- 
ready left Austria-Hungary exposed to 
disaster from this “back door” or east- 
ern side. She was compelled to with- 
draw her forces as well as she could 
from all that front. Her armies were 
followed closely by the Serbians and 
allies and were terribly punished by 
them. 

The allies drove them out of Serbia 
and cut their lines of communication 
by railroad and by the Danube. Bel- 
grade, the original capital of Serbia, on 
the Danube just across the river from 
Hungary, is now in possession of the 
Serbs once more. Albania and Monte- 
negro are also cleared of the Teuton 
invaders. 

The surrender of Turkey added to 
the difficulties that Austria-Hungary 
was in, and just at this critical junc- 
ture the Italians, with the aid or Brit- 
ish, French and American troops, 
launched a terrific new drive on the 
Piave front, just east of Venice. This 
drive was a complete success and Aus- 
tria could no longer camouflage it into 
a victory. 

Whole regiments and even divisions 
were surrounded and forced to give up 
bodily. Some 500,000 prisoners and im- 
mense quantities of war materials were 
captured within several days, and the 
Austrian retreat was turned into a rout. 
The city of Trent, in the Austrian Tyrol, 
was captured and also the Austrian 
port of Trieste, at the head of the 
Adriatic. 

Meantime Hungary had broken away 
from Austria, declared herself inde- 
pendent and set up a republican gov- 
ernment, The Czechs in the north and 
the Jugoslavs of the south of Austria 
had also cut loose from the Vienna gov- 
ernment and started in business for 
themselves. 

An Italian “naval tank” or fast. sub- 
marine-chaser went boldly into the 
great Austrian naval port of Pola, de- 
fving the mines, and blew up the 
Austrian dreadnaught Viribus Unitis. 
The sinking of this great ship had a 


powerful sentimental effect, for the 
meaning of the Latin name “Viribus 
Unitis” is “powers united” and the bat- 
tleship was a symbol of the union of 
Austrians, Hungarians and the various 
minor strains that went to make up the 
dual empire. The great Austrian muni- 
tion works at Skoda were annexed by 
the Czechs and all German workers 
sent away. 

The.empire was falling to pieces and 
there was nothing left but to make 
peace at once. Accordingly an officer 
of the Austrian general staff presented 
himself at the fighting front and asked 
for an armistice. Gen. Diaz the Italian 
commander-in-chief referred the mat- 
ter to Premier Orlando, who was then 
in Paris attending the inter-allied coun- 
cil, The result was that terms were 
laid down to Austria and an armistice 
was declared at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of Nov. 4. 


Austrian Armistice Terms. 

The terms are very strict and they 
leave the enemy no chance to wriggle 
away. Hostilities by land, water and 
air are to cease. The Austro-Hungarian 
armies are to be completely demobil- 
ized. Troops that have been fighting 
on the western front are to be with- 
drawn at once. Half of all war material 
is to be delivered over to the allies. 

Troops are to be withdrawn from all 
territory invaded during the war and 
also from a large area of Austrian ter- 
ritory including the district of the 
Trentino in the north and a strip clear 
around the Adriatic coast to the south- 
ern end of Dalmatia. The troops of 
the allies and the United States are giv- 
en express authority to take possession 
of this territory. 

All military and railway equipment 
and supplies are to be turned over to 
the allies and there is to be no destruc- 
tion or consumption of them by Aus- 
tria. The allies are to have free use of 
all Austrian facilities of communica- 
tion, such as railroads, waterways, etc. 
and are to occupy whatever strategic 
points they deem necessary. They are 
to be allowed to requisition food sup- 
plies, etc., but are to pay for them. 

All German troops are to get out of 
Austro-Hungarian territory within 15 
days and such as have not gone then 























Hindenburg’s Reserves Melt Away.—Car- 
toon in Brooklyn Eagle. 


are to be interned. The evacuated ter- 
ritory is to be administered by the loca! 
authorities, under supervision of the 
allies. All prisoners and refugees held 
by Austria-Hungary are to be repatri- 
ated and those who need medical atten- 
tion are to be cared for by her. 

On the sea Austria waives all ques- 
tions of neutrality and is to give free 
navigation of her waters to vessels of 
the allies and their associates. The nav- 
igation of the Danube is to be opened 
up and the allies are to occupy strategic 
points and dismantle the forts if they 
think best. 

The blockade against Austria-Hun- 
gary is to continue and her ships are 
liable to capture anywhere, the same 
as if the war was to continue. All mer- 
chant vessels capture by Austria dur- 
ing the war are to be given back. Aus- 
tria is to surrender the bulk of her 
navy; that is, 15 submarines, three bat- 
tleships, three cruisers, nine destroyers, 
12 torpedoboats, one mine-layer and six 
Danube monitors. The other naval! 
vessels are to be disarmed and put in 
charge of the allies and their crews 
paid off and discharged. 

These terms as laid down to Turkey 
and Austria-Hungary and accepted by 
them are not peace terms but merely 
terms to bring about an armistice and 
safeguard the allies. An armistice is a 
military matter, which is arranged be- 
tween the fighting forces. Peace is a 
different thing and that will be ar- 
ranged by an international council 
similar to that which has been sitting 
at Versailles, 

Nobody knows what the final peace 
terms to any of the central powers wil! 
be, as they will not be decided for a 
long time to come. What is now being 
decided is the armistice conditions- 
the preliminaries to peace. In the 
armistice terms there are no details 
about such political matters as final di- 
visions of territory, payment of indem- 
nities, restoration of damage done or 
punishment of guilty persons, 


To Punish or Not to Punish. 


There is talk of creating a special in- 
ternational tribunal to examine into 
this matter of the guilt of the kaiser 
and his henchmen in Germany, Austria. 
Bulgaria, and Turkey, the bolsheviks in 
Russia and their upholders and agents 
elsewhere. England seems determined 
to have these malefactors suitably pun- 
ished. She has given warning to the 
“reds” in Russia that they will be held 
personally responsible for their crimes. 
and when England says such a thing 
she usually stands by it. 

France and Belgium are also on rec- 
ord as insisting on personal retribu- 
tion for the wrongs committed by the 
Huns. Italy and this country we are 
not so sure of, as there are strong paci- 
fist and “international” influences at 
work here. 

Dr. Lammasch, the new premier of 
Austria, knows Secretary of State Lan- 
sing personally, as he sat with him on 
the international court at the Hague 
in 1910 which decided the Newfound- 
land fisheries dispute. Dr. Lammasch 
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receatly sent a strong appeal to Secre- 
tary Lansing recalling their friendship 
iad pleading with him to intercede in 
favor of a tolerant peace for Germany. 

He said that the Germans could ad- 
just themsetves to the peace demands 
only to the extent which their “tradi- 
tions, conditions and ideals” permitted; 
it would therefore not do to attempt to 
“keep them in leading-strings”, for if 
they found that a “humiliating peace” 
was to be forced on them they would 
“yise aS One man against the injustice.” 

it may be that it was this letter 
which induced Secretary Lansing re- 
‘ently to issue the public declaration 
that the peace we impose on the Teu- 
tons should be “tempered with mercy”. 
Dr. Lammasch cited the historic treaty 
of Tilsit, which was forced on Prussia 
ind Russia in 1807 and against which 
Prussia rebelled “as soon as she recov- 
ered her strength.” Where Dr. Lam- 

asch makes his mistake however is 
in supposing that Germany is to be left 
in Shape to “recover her strength” in a 
nilitary way. 

The Prussian schemers of that period 
fooled Napoleon. He allowed Prussia 
to maintain a small army and she obey- 
ed this injunction literally; that is, she 
ever had an army bigger than Napo- 
eon permitted but she kept putting 
1ew soldiers into it until she had every 
ian trained for war. Then she struck 
back, 

With the experience of 1807 and 1914 
before us it will be our own fault if 
ve leave Germany in shape to make 
war again. Naturally the friends of 
Germany will be urging us to be kind 
to her, now that she is down, but we 
iust take all these whines and pleas 
is a part of the German infrigue sys- 
tem. Germany has been trusted before 
ind if we trust her after this war we 
will deserve all we get. 

These German apologists are expert 
irguers and they can. twist logic like 
in unscrupulous lawyer. The Frank- 
fort Zeitung for example declares that 
President Wilson is really on Ger- 
many’s side and it expresses the hope 
that the German peace drive may re- 
sult in splitting the allies and inducing 
the United States to fight with and for 
Germany, against the entente allies! 
The line of reasoning is that since 
President Wilson has proclaimed the 
terms on which Germany could have 
peace, he would be bound to uphold 
those terms with military force if nec- 
essary, even if the entente allies were 
opposed to them. Such an outcome is 
not possible, but we can see what sort 
of stuff the Germans are still telling one 
another. 

As a matter of fact Germany would 
now be fighting her old ally Austria, 
for deserting her, if she had_ the 
strength to do it. That was what she 
did in 1866. It is reported in fact that 
in some places German troops are now 
clashing with Austrians. The German 
sections of Austria are planning to 
unite with Germany. They claim that 
the president’s “14 principles” would 


entitle them to do this, but it is a ques- 
tion whether the allies would permit 


Germany to be strengthened in this 
way. 


German Empire May Go to Pieces. 


On the other hand it is possible that 
Germany will herself break up into 
two or more separate nations, The peo- 
ple of Bavaria and the southern parts 
of the German empire have never taken 
kindly to Prussian domination and they 
are threatening to break away from it. 
Prussia has been the whole thing in the 
German federation; it is as if New York 
state was so big and powerful that it 
absolutely dominated the United States 
and had a majority in congress. There 
is no real justice in the German ar- 
rangement, and all friends of the Ger- 
man people feel that this would be the 
best possible time to bring about a di- 
vorce from Prussia. 

Kaiser Wilhelm has issued a decree in 
which he approves the “transfer of fun- 
damental rignts of the kaiser’s person 
to the people.” Then he goes on in his 
old bumptious way and declares that 
the period of German history that has 
just been ended “will stand in honor 
before the eyeg of future generations.” 
He became almost Bryanesque at times, 
when he eulogized the beauties of popu- 
lar rule. “The kaiser’s office is one of 
service to the people”, he said—and he 
therefore submitted to the new order. 

Rumors are afloat that both Kaiser 
Wilhelm of Germany and Kaiser Karl 
of Austria have takvn refuge in Switzer- 
land, and there is constant talk about 
their having abdicated, However their 
abdication probably has a string tied 
to it and they will not actually re- 
nounce any more power than they are 
compelled to. 

The Germans have nothing left but to 
give up; they are not really good fight- 
ers except when they have everything 
their own way and they lack that high 
spirit of personal courage which makes 
genuine heroes, ready to die for what 
they believe in. They have never done 
much thinking for themselves but have 
believed whatever their masters told 
them and have obeved orders from them 
without question. 

Now these masters are being put out 
of business and exposed by the allies, 
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and hence the German people are as 
lost as a flock of sheep without bell- 
wether or shepherd. The army might 
hold out a while longer but it would be 
compelled to yield in the end and the 
longer surrender is put off the more 
blood will be spilled. 

Even such one-time fire-eaters as 
Count Reventlow are now counseling 
the Germans to give up. A high Ger- 
man officer who was captured on the 
western front the other day attributed 
the German military collapse to the 
steady growth of peace sentiment at 
home. The people are getting utterly 
disgusted to find that they could not 
place any dependence on their military 
masters, that their boasted army which 
was to protect them was unable to do 
so, that their navy dared not venture 
out to sea and that their U-boats had no 
more effect in stopping the movement 
of American troops to France than 
mosquitoes would have. 

The last trump card of the war-lords 
was the new German tanks, which were 
heralded as being infinitely superior to 
the British and French tanks. They 
‘were brought out in the drive for Paris 
but they proved to be a complete fail- 
ure. 

It was the fond scheme of the German 
war-lords, said this officer, to get this 
war over just as soon as possible and 
then provoke a war between this coun- 
try and Japan, And the German muni- 
tion factories were to grow rich by sup- 
plying war material to both sides. In 
that way it was hoped that both the 
United States and- Japan would be 
weakened and then Germany would 
have things her own way, without havy- 
ing to fight either of us directly. 


Still Smashing the Huns. 


If the German plotters thought that 
their*numerous squeals for peace would 
stop the slaughter, they are finding out 
their mistake. Providence is good to 
the allies and splendid fighting weather 
still continues. Gen. Foch is not de- 
pending on any “negotiated” peace but 
is going right ahead with his settled 
policy of killing the utmost number of 
Huns. He is giving them no rest, no 
time to reform their lines and no chance 
to pull off any new deviltry. 

He has been giving them in the last 
few days some of the worst pounding 
they have received in the whole war. 
They are contesting every foot of ter- 
ritory but they are being steadily 
smashed back, with terrific losses. If 
the Huns are to boast of their “vic- 
tory” on the western front in future 
years, at least there wiil not be so 
many of them left to do the bragging. 
They are getting their fill of the glory 
of war “waged on foreign soil.” 

On nearly the entire front from the 
North sea to Verdun the allies are 
driving relentlessly forward, killing or 
capturing large numbers of Huns and 
liberating towns and villages by the 
scores. The big French city of Valen- 
ciennes, close to the Belgian border, 
was captured by a vast encircling 
movement. Our boys were assigned 
certain objectives to the south of that 
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city and they gained them, by the se- 
verest kind of fighting. They fought 
shoulder to shoulder with the Cana- 
dians, who were the first to enter the 
city. Over 10,000 prisoners were taken 
in this one operation. 

A little to the south the allies cap- 
tured the important town of Landre- 
cies, on the Sambre river, and still far- 
ther south the equally important town 
of Guise, on the upper Oise. The gain- 
ing of these points will allow the allies 
to push on to the big French fortress 
town of Maubeuge, close to the Belgian 
frontier. 

Again to the south of the Oise the 
French are making a wide thrust east- 
ward and driving the Huns up the 
basin of the Serre river and out of the 
high ground between that river and 
the Aisne. And in the next section of 
the front to the south the American 
First army is delivering one of the most 
decisive blows it has struck. In the 
region northeast of Verdun, on the 
high ground between the Oise and the 
Meuse and on the eastern side of the 
Meuse, our soldiers are fighting a se- 
ries of fierce battles by which they 
have advanced the front 10 miles or 
more in some places within a week. 

Gen. Pershing in one report -says: 
“Breaking down the efforts of theenemy 
to hold the high ground, our troops 
drove him into the valley of the Meuse 
and forcing their way through the for- 
est of Dieulet occupied La Neuville, op- 
posite the important crossing of the 
Meuse at Stenay.” Then they kept on go- 
ing and they have now taken Beau- 
mont and Pouilly, on the Meuse, which 
brings them within five miles of the 
main German railroad artery running 
north and south. 

They are within striking distance of 
the strong French fortress’ towns of 
Sedan and Montmedy, which the Ger- 
mans have turned into great military 
bases, Sedan is a historic place, as it 
is where the French army was penned 
up and forced to capitulate to the Ger- 
mans in the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870, 

The splendid share taken by our boys 
in these great battles will be the sub- 
ject of encomiums when the history of 
the war comes to be written. The Huns 
had blown up the bridges across the 
Meuse but our brave engineer forces 
went forward and threw _ pontoon 
bridges across the river in several 
places, under the constant fire of the 
enemy. 

When the crossings were established, 
our troops swarmed over the river day 
and night in an endless stream. Mean- 
time our big-guns are pounding away 
ceaselessly at the big bases behind the 
German lines. Also our airmen are 
dropping great quantities of bombs on 
them. The roads and railroads lead- 
ing back from the front are crowded 
with Germans and they make the best 
sort of targets for both airmen and 
gunners. 

In four days of the last week our 
airmen downed 160 Hun planes, with 
oniy small losses on our side, and in 
two months their record is over 400. 


Upwards of 5000 prisoners were taken 
on the Meuse in the first two days. But 
the real significance of this great Amer- 
ican victory is that it has wrested from 
the Huns a pivotal point of vital value 
to them and one which to a large ex- 
tent held up the whole advance. 

Huns Haven’t Repented. 

The Huns continue to practice their 
Hunnish tricks, in spite of all warn- 
ings and promises. In one case they 
had connected a wire to the sacred ves- 
sels in a church and this wire ran to a 
charge of high explosive, so that when 
the vessel was touched it would blow 
up the church and those in it. 

It is deeds of this order which have 
turned the civilized world against the 
Huns. There was no reason why the 
world should have been against the 
Germans, except their own acts. They 
were welcomed everywhere and re- 
cived with hospitality and good-faith, 
but they abused every privilege and 
every time they had a chance to do 
a dastardly thing they did it. They 
seem to be unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to commit these outrages on de- 
cency. They have crgated their own 
enemies; they have made their bed and 
they must now lie in it. 

When our boys captured the town of 
Audenarde, on the Scheldt, the other 
day, in the advance on Valenciennes, 
the Huns had blown-up all the bridges 
except one. Our soldiers were about 
to march over this remaining bridge 
when a Frenchman who saw them from 
a distance raced ahead of them and 
at the risk of his life cut the wires 
leading to a charge of explosive which 
the retreating Huns had left there. It 
had happened that he had seen the 
Huns placing this charge and he was 
thus able to save a number of our 
troops. 

It is legitimate for retreating belliger- 
ents to mine bridges and roads, flood 
low ground and do other things to im- 
pede their pursuers, but the Huns do 
not stop there. They abuse this right 
by committing purely wanton destruc- 
tion and leaving all sorts of fiendish 
death-traps in their wake which may 
destroy innocent “non-combatants and 
which can be of no military value. 

To a Frenchman the worst name he 
can call anyone is “pig”; indeed this 
term is so offensive that its use is for- 
bidden to children and it is tabooed in 
polite society. But they apply it to the 
Huns, and it appears that it is appro- 
priate in a large number of cases, 

The sudden retreat of the Germans 
has allowed the allies to see for them- 
selves just how they lived in the terri- 
tory which they had occupied for oyer 
four years. Many of the dandy German 
officers had luxurious quarters fitted 
up, but even then there were evidences _ 
of their grossness and debauchery | ev- 
erywhere. They had swilled wine in 
unlimited quantities, 

This wine they commandeered wher- 
ever they could find it, paying for it at 
their own price with scrip which had 
little or no value. Then they would 
resell a lot of the wine at enormous 
profits and require payment in gold. 


Many of them did a regular business | 
buying food supplies from the poo 
peasants for a song and selling them 
huge prices to anybody who had thy 
money. Though such traffic was nom 
inally forbidden by the German regula 
tions, the officers would all stand to 
gether and when it was necessary brib 
ery was used to hush the matter up. 

The German officers picked out th 
finest mansions as their residences and 
they seemed to delight in wrecking an 
fouling them. Many of these beautifu! 
homes were turned by them into veri 
table pig-stys. 

Any of the local inhabitants who ha 
any money or resources were “fined’ 
on one pretext or another. A citize: 
of Bruges was required by the Hun of 
ficials to. supply certain information 
He wrote this information in French 
The Huns then “fined” him 1500 francs 
—for this “offense.” Later when the, 
found he still had money left they fined 
him another 1500 franes for refusing t 
give the information, when he had al! 
ready once given it. 

Many citizens, business concerns and 
even convents and churches’ wer 
“fined” for having watches or clock 
that were running accordirg to Belgia 
time instead of German time. Thes: 
Huns in short have done such bruta! 
and inhuman things whenever the, 
have had the chance that they hav 
damned themselves by their own deeds 

And that is one reason why the sol 
diers on the fighting front consider that 
they are doing a righteous duty in pun 
ishing them just as hard as possible, be 
fore peace is declared. They would hat 
to see a peace which allowed the Huns 
to withdraw just as they are beginning 
to “get theirs”, for they would then bs 
sure to claim that they had been vic 
torious in the war. 

Even’ now we see how they stick to 
their lying ways, After our troops had 
delivered that great smash against them 
in the Meuse valley this week and driv 
en them back many miles and caused 
heavy losses, the German staff came oul 
with the bland statement that our at 
tacks “broke down.” Such lies make 
our boys mad and they would like to 
fight the Huns to a point where they 
will be compelled to admit that they are 
being licked, And unless they are push 
ed to that point they will remain a men 
ace to the world’s peace. 


Armistice Terms to Huns. 


The inter-allied council at Paris wer: 
able to arrive at a harmonious conclu 
sion on the subject of the armistic 
conditions which are to be laid down 
to the Germans. The main meetings 
were held at Versailles, in the famous 
building known as the Grand Trianon 
palace. This and the other palaces at 
Versailles are imbedded in a vast wood 
ed park on which the kings of France 
lavished huge sums of money, 

It was at Versailles that the peace ol! 
1783 which ended our Revolutionary 
war with England was signed. The 
place was also the scene of much of 
the history of the French revolutions. 
The Germans made Versailles thei! 
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headquarters during the siege of Paris 
ind it was here that William I of Prus- 
sia, grandfather of the present kaiser, 
was proclaimed as the head of the new- 
iy formed German empire. 

The special reason why Versailles 
was chosen by the allies in this war as 
their meeting place is that it is the 
ficial military headquarters of France. 
fhe holding of the council there was a 
recognition of the fact that the war is 
still in its military stage and that what- 
ever action is taken to terminate it is 
to be taken through the military chan- 
nel. It was virtually notice to our 
sovernment that it could not negotiate 
lirect with the Huns. 

The conclusion reached by the coun- 
cil bore out this interpretation, for the 
terms that were agreed on for sub- 
nission to Germany were turned over 
to Gen. Foch, as the supreme military 
commander, for presentation to the 
German military commanders. Though 
liplomacy of course is at work, it has 
to act through the military arm for the 
present, and as already stated it will 
not take full control of the situation 

ntil the actual peace comes to be con- 
sidered. 

President Wilson Nov. 5 sent a note 
to the German government saying that 
the allied governments had “given care- 
ful consideration” to the German re- 
quests for terms and that they had 
igreed on a general basis of peace as 
outlined in his various utterances. How- 
ever, he pointed out that there were 
two points on which the allies had 
raised objections. 

First, the president’s “point” calling 
for “absolute freedom of navigation 
upon the seas, alike in peace and in 
war, except as the seas may be closed 
by international action”, was “open to 

irious interpretations, some of which 

they could not accept; hence they must 
reserve to themselves complete free- 
(om on this subject when they enter 
the peace conference.” 

The second Wilsonian point on which 
there were some differences of opinion 

as the one which said that invaded 
rritories must be “restored as well 
sevauated and freed” but which made 

) mention of any indemnities or pay- 
ent of damages. The allies apparent- 
ly are not willing to let the Germans 
think that they are to get off so easily. 


The president therefore tells Ger- 

iny that the allies “feel that no doubt 
ought to be allowed to exist as to what 
this provision implies. By it they un- 
derstand that compensation will be 
ade by Germany for all damages done 
to the civilian population and _ their 
property by the aggression of Germany 
by land, by sea and from the air.” 
_This sounds more like it and it gets 
rid of some of the “muddiness” of the 
president’s “points” that Col. Roosevelt 
complained on. It helps to dispel the 
Suspicion that this might be a “peace 
without victory”. Gen. Foch now has 
the terms and the Germans can take 
them or leave them. The allies are in 
a’ position where they don’t have to 
worry which course is taken. 














Republicans “Come Back” in Congress 











HE results of the historic election 
of Nov. 5 are now pretty gener- 
ally known. In many cases, 
however, there is still some uncertainty 
and it is best not to draw the final 
deductions until all the facts are in. 
Two years ago the presidential elec- 
tion hung in the balance for two days 
and the outcome was determined by 
small margins tn a few states. 

The returns indicate that the Repub- 
licans will control the lower house of 
congress absolutely; the chances now 
favor their controlling the senate, 
though it may take the official counts 
in Michigan, New Mexico and Idaho to 
determine this. The Democrats are 
nourishing the forlorn hope that they 
may be able to tie the senate; in that 
case Vice-President Marshall would 
cast the deciding vote and they could 
retain their domination by a slender 
majority. 

It rannot be made too plain that the 
Democratic administration was repudi- 
ated by the people. The Democratic 
leaders are holding long, secret con- 
fabs at Washington and they are as 
panic-stricken as the German leaders 
today; both see themselves and their 
cherished doctrines defeated; both 
must swallow some very bitter pills. 

The administration, from President 
Wilson down, employed every possible 
azency, legitimate and illegitimate, to 
force the election of a Democratic con- 
gress; they risked all on the cast of the 
die and they lost. Ail their plans for 
the future are smashed, the same as the 
German war-lords’ plans. Southern con- 
trol of congress and the nation is gone, 
or will be when the new congress takes 
charge March 4 next. 

The president can postpone the evil 
day till December, 1919, by refusing to 
call the new congress into extra ses- 
sion, but it would be political suicide 
for him to do that, in the face of all 
the reconstruction legislation that will 
be pressing for action. The Democrat- 
ic Hindenburg line is broken through 
and though portions of it still remain, 
it has ceased to dominate the political 
front, 

The G, O. P. has driven a wedge into 
the Democratic formation so wide and 
deep that it cannot be overcome. The 
Democrats have had their day and they 
will have to make the best of the cold 
facts; perhaps they can sympathize 
with the Germans, who are in the same 
sorry situation. . 

President Wilson of course will re- 
main for two years more and even if 
the Republicans should gain both house 
and senate they would not be able to 
force through any very revolutionary 
measures, The situation is similar to 
that when President Cleveland was 
confronted in the middle of a term by 
a Republican congress. 

President Taft also suffered similarly 
from a hostile congress, and he has ex- 
pressed the hope that in the present 


case the Republicans will not abuse 
their power and that there may be 
“wise amity and co-operation” between 
the capitol and the White House, in- 
stead of distrust and contention. If 
both sides rise to the situation and put 
the country’s welfare ahead of partisan 
politics we shall have “a_ bipartisan 
control of government which will have 
the sanction of solid public opinion”, 
he says. The Republican control of 
congress will give the check on the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government 
which the constitution contemplates 
but which the Democrats rejected. 

If they had been able to see things in 
a more statesmanlike way, as Judge 
Taft does for instance, they might have 
won a vote of confidence from the 
country and thus gained honor and 
authority, but they chose to play the 
game in an unfair way, with stacked 
cards, and still they lost. That’s all 
there is to it. 

The house will be Republican by a 
majority of from 10 to 20. This means 
the election of a Republican for speak- 
er and the placing of Republicans, from 
the North and West, in charge of the 
great committees, instead of cheap and 
narrow-minded Southern politicians of 
the Kitchin type. 

The Republicans also received some 
setbacks, however, and they must real- 
ize that they can’t try any of their old 

‘tricks; they are now on probation and 
it will be for the people to judge be- 
tween them and the Democrats again 
two vears from now. In Massochusetts 
Senator Weeks, Rep., was defeated for 
re-election by former Gov. D. 1. Walsh 
—this being one of the surprises of the 
election, as that state has never had a 
Democratic senator. On the other hand, 
President Wilson had asked the Mis- 
sourians to please elect ex-Gov. Folk 
as senator, but they decided to be 
“shown” and they chose a Republican 
instead—S, P. Spencer. Champ Clark, 
who was at first reported defeated, was 
re-elected to congress. 

Illinois got on_the right side by elect- 
ing Medill McCormick, Rep., to succeed 
Senator Lewis—the man who declared 
the constitution “suspended” and want- 
ed the senate to approve in advance 
“whatever” the president might say 
or do in the way of making peace, 


MAKES FORDS START EASY. 

A new Gas Generator which heats the 
manifold, Vaporizes the gas and makes in- 
stant ignition possible has been invented 
by the Bear Mfg. Co., 103 Bear Bldg., Rock 
Island, lll. This simple and inexpensive 
device does away with hot water, make- 
shifts, etc,, and gives you a “ready to 
start” motor in the coldest weather. It 
also saves 10 cents a gallon on gasoline be- 
cause with it you can use the cheapest” 
gasoline all winter. If you want to try 
this great trouble and money saver send 
them $1.50 and they will send you one of 
these remarkable devices postpaid under a 
guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
Write them today. Salesmen wanted.—Adv, 
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A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Hughes Report on Airship Delay. 


OW that peace is about here, it is 
N likely that our people will find 

out more about how war mat- 
ters have been conducted. The need of 
secrecy for military purposes is about 
past and many things that have been 
held up by the censors will now be re- 
leased. The public will learn about the 
many wonderful things that have been 
accomplished—and it will also learn 
something about why there were hitch- 
es and failures at some points. 

It had long been a matter of common 
knowledge that our airship branch was 
not what it should have been. We were 
told that airplanes by the tens of thou- 
sands were needed on the fighting front 
and that our factories could turn these 
out in short order. Once it was even 
solemnly announced by the govern- 
ment “bureau of public information” 
that over 2000 planes had been sent 
to France, and that was many months 
ago. Though this statement was accom- 
panied by photographs, it was evident 
that it was not true and it was not long 
before it was repudiated. 

Different public men kept making 
charges against the air service, but all 
efforts to speed it up were resisted. 
Everbody knows that vast funds had 
been voted by congress for the purpose 
of providing an air navy in the shortest 
possible time, and reports kept coming 
out telling what was. going to be done. 
But as a matter of fact our airmen on 
the fighting front were known to be 
still using French and British planes 
and those at home had no plones to 
practice with. So though our people 
were led to suppose that we were creat- 
ing an air navy that would soon dis- 
pose of the Huns, the Huns themselves 
knew that we were not delivering the 
goods. 

Last spring the dissatisfaction became 
so great that the matter was taken up 
in congress and an investigation of the 
whole business was forced. President 
Wilson executed one of his- usual mas- 
ter-strokes by appointing Judge Chas. 
E. Hughes to head the investigating 
committee. Judge Hughes had not only 
had experience in former investigations 
but he was a Republican who had been 
the nominee of that party against Wil- 
son two years ago, and thus the G, 0. P. 
critics would be prevented in advance 
from attacking his verdict. 

It must have been a colossal task to 
get to the bottom of such a deep sub- 
ject and it took five months to doit. The 
report itself consists of 182 printed 
pages and it is supplemented by 17,000 
pages of testimony. “Investigations” 
are seldom worth all the time and mon- 
ey they cost, and it wasn’t much of a 
mouse that came out of the mountain 
after all. However, in a republic it is 
necessary for people to learn aboutsuch 
things even though it does cost money 





a 


and take time, for if they are kept in 
ignorance of the facts they will be un- 
able to take an intelligent part in the 
government. 

Though the airship report was put 
out just on the eve of the election, it 
had very little political bearing, as 
ngither party was able to make much 
capital out of it. There was undoubt- 
edly a lot of inefficiency and inability 
displayed in the airship business and 
the results have not been what we had 
reason to expect, but this was more be- 
cause of the bigness and newness of the 
whole matter rather than of intentional 
misconduct or lack of patriotism. 

Certainly the war would not have 
been won for a long time if it had de- 
pended on our air navy, but fortunately 
the deficiencies were supplied in other 
ways and. victory was won without 
much help from this much-exploited 
source, Anyway our airmen, though 
they were fewer than they should have 
been and though they had to depend on 
our allies for airships, etc., made a 
great name for themselves, They show- 
ed such daring and tenacity in the air 
that the Huns came to have a mortal 
dread of them, and that fear had its in- 
fluence on the war situation. 

No “graft” in the ordinary sense was 
unearthed by the investigation, though 
action was recommended against three 
army officers who were interested in 
airplane factories and who gave con- 
tracts to such factories, Col. E. A. 
Deeds was especially condemned, for 
giving “inside” information to the 
Wright concern at Dayton, O. It was 
Col. Deeds who had issued the state- 
ment to the ; ublic about airplanes go- 
ing to France last February, when this 
statement was “false and misleading”, 
as Judge Hughes says. 

Up to the middle of October, the re- 
ports showed, not quite 10,000 planes of 
all sorts had been finished and deliver- 
ed. Over three-fourths of these were 
for training purposes only, and the rest 
for observation and bombing work. Our 
planes have been found too heavy and 
slow for the purpose of actual combat 
and hence the British and French were 
called on to supply machines for that 
work. 

About 25,000 airplane engines had 
been completed, of which about 10,000 
were the much-discussed Liberty mo- 
tors. These motors are a success for 
most work but are too heavy for swift 
fighting planes. The program called 
for 17,000 Liberty motors by June 1, so 
that the output was far behind schedule. 
Two types of planes were discontinued 
after many of them had been tested and 
it was found that they would not stand 
the racket. This experiment cost the 
government $24,000,000—but that is a 
small item in this war. The report 
states that the aero business has been 
on a much more satisfactory basis since 


it was placed in charge of one man 
John D. Ryan. 

The placing of contracts:for planes, 
engines, etc., was done without appar 
ent system or sense to a large extent. 
Orders were given to some factories 
which haJ no facilities and were with- 
held from other factories that were pre 
pared to execute them. There was evi- 
dently favoritism and a desire to “give 
the preference to a small group of man- 
ufacturers.” 

The profits allowed to the factories 
were very large, but it is pointed out 
that over half of these apparent profits 
will come back to the government in 
the shape of war taxes. The Wright 
Co. for instance has contracts for 4000 
planes which, if completed before next 
March, will give it a profit of about 
$6,300,000, on a capital of only $1,000,- 
O00. 

The Ford Co. has contracts for 5000 
Liberty motors on which it will make 
about $5,400,000, on an investment of 
about $12,000,000. Henry Ford had said 
that he would return to the government 
all profits made on war work, but if 
there is any such bargain it is not men- 
tioned in the report. 

The Lincoln Motor Co, has contracts 
for 6000 motors and it should make a 
profit of about $8,000,000, on a paid-in 
capital of only $850,000. 

The amount appropriated for our air- 
ship program was about $700,000,000. 
Comparatively small results were se- 
cured from this investment, owing to 
the fact that we were so slow in getting 
production started. Many months were 
wasted in arguing over what were the 
best designs for airships and engines, 
when we should have accepted the de- 
signs which our allies had found to be 
best suited for the different purposes. 
Judge Hughes says that Col. Geo. 0. 
Squier, who has charge of the organi- 
zation, “had neither training nor ex- 
perience for such a Jarge industrial en- 
terprise.” 

The report criticizes Henry Ford for 
employing German sympathizers in his 
plant for designing and perfecting air- 
ship motors after being warned against 
it, but as Ford is well known as a paci- 
fist the report added that “his attitude 
requires no comment.” This was about 
the only place where the investigation 
went into politics. 

As the Hughes report contained this 
slur on Ford, who was being run as the 
Democratic candidate for senator in 
Michigan, the administration thought it 
proper to issue an explanation in his 
defense, saying that while the employ- 
ment of pro-Germans on our airships 
might have been “idealistic, the results 
seem to have justified the course pur- 
sued.” Ford’s “idealistic” ide. was that 
good workmen should not b>: kept of! 
of our war work merely because the) 
were enemy sympathizers, 


Will Continue War Program. 


It took our war-machine a_ goo 
while to get started and it will also 
take a good while to slow it down and 
finally stop it. That is necessarily the 
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case with anything that is so big. Even 
after our littke war with Spain in 1898 
it took our army a couple of years to 
clean everything up, get out of Cuba 
and get back to a peace basis. 

Things move much faster now, for 
the pace has been speeded up by the 
auto, the airship, the wireless, etc. Nev- 
ertheless it will require many months 
to get everything straightened out after 
this war. In the first place it will not 
do to bring millions of soldiers home 
and dump them there, with no provi- 
sion for getting them back into produc- 
tive work. If such a course were adopt- 
ed it would make the food situation 
worse than ever. 

The soldiers in this country and all 
countries will have to be withdrawn 
from the service gradually, just as they 
vere inducted into it. They will be 
distributed back to the home districts 
1 small numbers, and provision will be 

ide, so far as possible, for giving 
them useful employment. Those who 

re sick or maimed will be taken care 
and many of them will have to be 
c-educated so as to fit them for earn- 

“ a livelihood. 

Gen. T. C. Dupont of our army, who 

is just returned from the front, says 
hat Americans must get, used to the 

ict that the process of demobilization 

ill be a long-drawn-out affair. He 

vs it will take a year for our boys to 

move the barbed-wire entanglements 

id clear up other debris that the Huns 

ive left in France. 

[t would not do to evacuate the devy- 

stated areas and make no provision 

- restoring things to order there. It 

the feeling of many people that the 
(iermans should be required to clean 

» after themselves and carry on the 

«luous work of restoring the build- 

“vs, repairing the roads, bridges, rail- 

ids, etc., but it looks as if they might 

let off from this. 

It is quite likely that a large part of 

r army will be kept abroad for a 


ear or several years to come, doing 
ice work in allied countries and 


ccupying Teuton territory and main- 
ining order there. There has been 
some talk of putting Alsace-Lorraine 
nder our guardianship during a pe- 
iod of transition before taking these 
provinces away from Germany and re- 
toring them to France. 

Probably Luxemburg will be han- 
lled in a similar way and it is likely 
hat that little piece of “neutral” ter- 
itory, which the Huns overran on the 
irst day of the war, will be given to 
belgium as a part of the recompense 
for her sufferings. Constantinople may 
be internationalized and it is possible 
that American troops ‘will be called on 
to take charge there. The same thing 
nay be said of the Danube waterway 
system and also of the Kiel canal and 
Helgoland. 

It is possible that the final peace 
arrangement will call on Holland to 
sive up her control of the mouth of the 
Scheldt, so that that great outlet will 
be free to Belgium and all nations. At 
the syge time we would have to throw 
the Pana canal and England would 


have to throw the Suez canal open in 
the same way. 

All these matters and hundreds of 
others will require a great deal of time 
to work out. Even peace treaties do 
not execute themselves and we do not 
want this one to be a “scrap of paper”. 
There must be force behind it or there 
will be those who will try to evade it. 
So Uncle Sam will remain on the job 
with both feet, till it is finished. 


And while peace is now here in one 
sense, it is so far only an armistice. 
Germany may have to pass through the 
same sort of turbulent period that Rus- 
sia is now passing through. The So- 
cialists and other radicals will proba- 
bly gain the control there and they 
may try to repudiate Germany’s obliga- 
tions just as the bolsheviks have repu- 
diated Russia’s. 

tussia also is still a big problem 
which has not been solved. The col- 
lapse of the central powers will de- 
prive the bolsheviks of their main sup- 
port but it may take many months of 
sporadic warfare before peace and or- 
der are restored in that colossal coun- 
try. Russia before the war had a popu- 
lation of about 180,000,000 and though 
ihe allies are making progress there it 


is a big task to handle that many peo-. 


ple and get them back to normal condi- 
tions. 

England, France and Japan especial- 
ly will not stand idly by and let the 
bolsheviks repudiate the Russian war 
debts and defy all responsibility. What 
stand the United States will take on 
this matter remains to be seen but we 
know that our government has refused 
to do anything to coerce the Russians, 
beyond helping them to restore order 
and throw off the German and bolshe- 
vik domination, and has declared that 
they are to have entire freedom to 
work out their salvation. Neverthe- 
less we may have to back up the Rus- 
sians in a military and economic way 
for years to come and it is probable 
that thousands of Americans will stay 
in Russia for that purpose. 

We now have a tremendous fleet of 
ships but these will all be kept busy 
carrying supplies for our forces and the 
people of other countries and for bring- 
ing the soldier boys from the front. 
Famine conditions prevail in many 
countries and it will be a long time be- 
fore industry and commerce will be re- 
sumed and foodstuffs and other neces- 
sities will again be plentiful. 

For the present and until the situa- 
tion is fully canvassed, our war plans 
will go on the same as hitherto. The 
shipbuilding program will be rounded 
out and the great construction projects 
which the government has started will 
be completed. Most of the airplanes, 
engines, guns, motor-trucks and other 
war appliances that are being turned 
out will probably not be needed but it 
will be impossible to stop production 
on them at once. 

The life of the army training camps 
will go on for a while as usual, until 
the government has time to consider 
the whole situation and decide on fu- 
ture plans. Provost Marshal-General 








Crowder has accordingly issued a call 
for about 300,000 more of the drafted 
men and they have been ordered to the 
camps. This is the biggest single call 
yet made under the selective draft law 
and it brings the number of drafted 
men above the 3,000,000 mark. Orders 
have been issued to train the older 
men—those from 31 to 45—less stren- 
uously than the younger men, so that 
they will not suffer from the over- 
strain. 

Most of the war measures were made 
to remain in force for the period of the 
war and six months afterward. The 
“period of the war” will last till the 
peace treaty is finally ratified and that 
may be a long time yet. So that 
though theoretical peace is now in 
sight, we and all the world will con- 
tinue to live largely under war condi- 
tions for many moons to come. 

RESTAURANT HUMOR. 

“Do vou get indignant when a restaurant 
charges you for bread?” 

“No. [Pm proud and grateful if a waiter 
notices me long enough to charge me for 
anything.”—Washington Star. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To New Subscribers and Subscribers Whose 
Subscriptions Are About to Expire. 








We gladly comply with the Govern- 
ment’s recommendations to prevent 
waste of paper and now print each week 
only sufficient Pathfinders to cover the 
actual needs of our subscription list. 
This means that we have practically no 
papers left over when the mailing of 
the weekly issue is completed. 

Orders for new subscriptions receiv- 
ed from Monday to Thursday will not 
be entered until Friday and the sub- 
scribers will receive as their first issue 
the paper for the following week. This 
is not as prompt service as we would 
like to give to new readers but it will 
prevent waste of paper. 

Back numbers cannot be furnished on 
new or renewal subscriptions. We must 
stop mailing papers at expiration of 
subscriptions. Subscribers should keep 
track of the expiration date of their 
subscriptions and send in renewal or- 
ders early. If your paper is stopped, 
when the renewal order is received we 
must begin the subscription with the 
current issue. You cannot avoid a 
break in the regular receipt of your 
paper unless you keep your subscrip- 
tion paid well in advance. 

Missing issues and delay due to faulty 
addresses, losses in the mail, etc., will 
be remedied promptly and duplicate 
copies furnished—if on hand. If your 
paper does not come to hand at the 
usual time, advise us promptly. 

Uncle Sam’s mailmen are over-worked 
and mails are somewhat irregular. The 
Pathfinder, however, is mailed with 
clock-like regularity and we endeavor 
in all ways to give our patrons the best 
of service. War operations have the 
right of way; be patient and cheerful. 
We are winning the war and some day 
soon we hope conditions will again be 
normal. But keep your subscription 
paid in advance. Only $1 a year. 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Rice-Growing on Terraces. Though 
the primitive [gorots of the Philippines 
work without any tools or machinery 
except crude wooden implements for 
digging and have no power other than 
that of their own muscles, they con- 
trive to perform the notable engineer- 
ing feats of terracing mountain sides 
and providing means for flooding the 
terraces with water which is essential 
to the successful production of rice, the 
principal crop grown by them. 

From a discussion of these terraces 
and irrigation methods in the Scientific 
American we gather the following in- 
teresting information: It is not known 
where these simple savages learned to 
build their rude terraces or “semen- 
teras” but it seems probable that the 
methods were introduced from China 
or Japan or that they are the survival 
of a very early culture in the islands 
to the south of the Philippines. 

The work of terracing is made a re- 
ligious ceremony, with elaborate rites, 
as is all primitive agricultural labor. 
The process is essentially the leveling 
of shelves into the mountain side. Af- 
ter clearing the earth the soil is dug 
out, the rocks are thrown aside and 
shelves are formed by excavating be- 
hind and filling in front until the 
ground is properly leveled, a condition 
which must be determined alone by the 
eye and the sense or instinct of the 
worker as the Igorots of course know 
nothing of instruments for such pur- 
poses. 

The richer top soil is spread over the 
shelf when it has been leveled and fre- 
quently rich soil from other locations 
is added to it. Boulders and stones 
from the beds of streams are piled to- 
gether along the front of the terraces, 
without cement, to retain the earth and 
to hold the water with which the rice 
beds must be flooded. 

The walls run from one to about 30 
feet in height—in one case a 75-foot 
wall has been observed—being carried 
to about 15 inches above the flood water 
level. They are from 12 to 18 inches 
broad on the top and so serve as walks 
for getting about the rice fields. Single 
stones project from the front of the 
wall at regular intervals, forming stair- 
ways which make ascent and descent 
easy. 

Water for flooding the rice is provid- 
ed by diverting the mountain streams 
that seldom or never run dry. In some 
cases the water is carried in channels 
which wind for miles around the sides 
of the mountains, being carried over 
deep gullies and rivers in wooden 
troughs or tubes, great care being taken 
everywhere to avoid the waste of any 
of the precious fluid. 

In building the terraces each man 
works for himself and the size of his 


holdings is limited only by his ability 
to extend and work them. The irriga- 
tion system, however, is built coilect- 
ively by all who will benefit from it; 
no-one is permitted to hire his share 
of the work done or to discharge his 


obligation in any way except by per-— 


forming it himself, If a man refuses 
to help in the work dis neighbors pro- 
ceed without him but he cannot expect 
to use any of the water when the sys- 
tem has been completed. 

Instead of allowing each land-owner 
to use a certain part of the water all 
the time, each man gets all the water 
for a certain time each day or week. 
This makes apportionment easier and 
fairer, the natives believe, and at the 
same time, it seems, their rice grows 
better with a large amount of water 
part of the time than with a small 
amount all the time. 

The water on the way to the semen- 
teras runs through masses of manure, 








ash, black alluvial soil and decayed 
vegetable matter so that it dissolves 
and carries to the rice fields more or 
less plant food all the time. 

If a man is on guard at his water 
gate while the water is running over 
his terraces his rights are recognized 
and protected even in case he dozes off 
io sleep, giving a dishonest neighbor 
a chance to close the gate and turn the 
water onto his own fields. The commu- 
nity in such a case sees that the thief 
gets a good beating and that the loss is 
eventually made up from his water 
supply. If a man fails to be on hand 
to watch his gate while the water is 
running, however, and someone steals 
part of his allowance he has no re- 
course for he is considered as having 
forfeited his right to communal pro- 
tection by failing to do his part in pro- 
tecting his interests, 


Editor to be Deported. The governor- 
general some time ago ordered the de- 


portation of R. McC. Dick, a Scotchma 

editor of a Manila paper, on the groun 
that he is an undesirable alien, havi: 

published articles reflecting on the Fi 

ipino national guard. The suprem: 
court has declined to interfere with th 
governor-general’s order. 


ANSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Hungarian Republic is Proclaimed 
Count Karolyi, president of the Hunga 
rian independent party, a few days ag 
proclaimed a republic in Hungary an: 
announced that King Charles had 
released the government from its oath 
of fealty. All traffic between Hungary 
and Germany has been stopped. Thi: 
step, it is said, prevents the delivery 
of a large quantity of food materials 
already enroute to Germany. Shortly 
before the republic was proclaimed 
100,000 people, demanding a republic, 
sought to enter the palace of Archduke 
Joseph at Budapest, the Hungarian cap- 
ital. Many were killed or wounded in 
an encounter with troops guarding the 
approach to the castle. Later a stat 
of siege was proclaimed in the city. 


Czecho-Slovaks - Recognized. The 
Czecho-Slovak government has been of 
ficially recognized by Austria-Hungar), 
and diplomatic relations have bee: 
opened with its representatives in Par 
is. Pressburg, one of the finest citie 
in Hungary, near the western extren 
ity of the Carpathians and about 34 
miles to the southeast of Vienna, is t 
be the capital of the new Czecho 
Slovak state, it is announced. The coun 
cil has decided to call the new stat: 
Slovakia and to change the name o 
Pressburg to Wilsonstadt, in honor o! 
President Wilson, 


Count Tisza Assassinated. Chargin 
him with responsibility for the de- 
struction of millions of people becaus: 
of his having caused the war and an 
nouncing to him abruptly that his hou: 
of reckoning had come, three soldier: 
a few days ago shot and killed Count 
Tisza, former Hungarian premier. It 
has been charged that Count Tisza wh 
was regarded as one of the four mer 
responsible for the present war insti 
gated the assassination of Archduk: 
Ferdinand which precipitated the con- 
flict. He was a Magyar and strongl) 
pro-German but a few months ago lh 
began urging peace. He has_ twict 
served as premier of Hungary, from 
1903 to 1905 and from 1913 to 1917. 


BULGARIA. 

King Boris Quits. King Boris wh: 
ascended the throne only a few week 
ago has- abdicated and a peasant gov 
ernment has been established under th: 
leadership of M. Stambuliwsky who has 
been chief of the Bulgarian peasant 
and agrarians for some time and who is 
said to command at present a republ! 
can army numbering 40,000 men 
Stambuliwsky was charged with ant 
militarism when Bulgaria entered th 
war and was imprisoned on that char 
until last September when King Fer: 
nand, shortly before abdicating, par 
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doned him, The seat of the new gov- 
ernment is at Tirnova, on ‘the Yantra 
river and on the railroad line from 
Sofia to Varna. 


FRANCE. 

Fuel for Yanks. Thousands of Amer- 
ican foresters are at work in French 
forests, gathering and cutting dead 
wood and other timber that has fully 
matured, The wood which is being 
cut into convenient lengths for fuel 
purposes will be made available for 
keeping American fighters warm this 
winter. 








Will Return American Dead. Ameri- 
can authorities are planning to take 
back to the United States after the war 
is over all American soldiers who have 
died in France. The grave registra- 
tion bureau from the first has taken 
special measures to facilitate this work. 


The Bread Eaten by Yanks. Reports 
have been circulated in America to the 
eilfect that all white flour sent abroad 
from the United States has been reserv- 

(| for the use of French and British 
lighting forces and that American sol- 
diers in France are compelled to eat 
i coarse, dark war bread. Contrary to 
these stories which probably are of 
(German origin the Yanks are the only 
soldiers supplied with white bread, ac- 
cording to statements of congressmen 
who have visited them in their camps 
ind in the trenches. They are also 
well supplied with sugar, an article of 
food that soldiers of other countries 
seldom or never see. 


RUSSIA. 

“Grandmother of Revolution” Shot. 
According to a dispatch from Petro- 
crad, Mme. Breshkovskaya, often spok- 
en of as the “grandmother of the Rus- 
sian revolution”, was shot on_ the 
charge of having opposed the bolshevik 
regime. 





Kerensky Barred from U. S. It is 
said that the United States government 
in reply to a query from the British 
sovernment intimated that it would not 
permit Alexander Kerensky, former 
iussian premier, to enter the United 
States. 


ENGLAND. 


Would Continue Coalition. The Lon- 
(on Times reports that a movement 
aiming at the preservation of the pres- 
ent unionist-liberal-labor coalition dur- 
ing the after-war period of demobiliza- 
tion and reconstruction is under way. 
The government, it is said, contem- 
plates an election on the basis of the ex- 
isting coalition; a definite agreement 
that support of the coalition shall take 

ecedence over old party distinctions 
is about to be made. 


MEXICO. 


Decision Against Oil Interests. A re- 
cent decision of the Mexican supreme 
court sustains the governmental de- 
crees which foreign oil interests have 
Objected to as confiscatory. The oil 
companies do not object to the provi- 








sion for levying taxes on producing oil 
lands but they hold that the provision 
opening to denunciation lands which 
are not being exploited is unjust. 


A Big Hun Lie. German propagan- 
dists in Mexico have set going in that 
country a story to the effect that so 
many people have died of influenza in 
New York city that the bodies of vic- 
tims lie stacked up in the streets. 

HOLLAND. 

U. S. Fliers Interned. Two flying of- 
ficers of the U. S. marine corps were 
compelled to land on Dutch soil not 
long ago when the engine of the bomb- 
ing plant in which they were flying 
went wrong. The men have been in- 
terned by the Dutch authorities. 











Refugees Barred. The government on 
Nov. 1 served notice on the German au- 
thorities that after that date no more 
refugees would be permitted to cross 
the Belgian-Holland frontier. 





SWEDEN. 

Can’t Shelter Russians. Large num- 
bers of hungry, poverty-stricken refu- 
gees from revolution-torn Russia have 
been pouring into Finland and over- 
flowing from that country into Norway 
and Sweden. Because of the serious 
shortage of food and the difficulty they 
are experiencing in providing shelter 
for their own citizens and foreigners 
who have already taken refuge within 
their borders, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have informed Finland that they 
cannot allow any more Russians to 
come in. It has been suggested in some 
governmental circles in Sweden that 
the proper way to solve the problem 
would be to turn the whole stream of 
refugees—made up mainly of former 
well-to-do classes in Russia—to Amer- 
ica, seeing that European countries for 
a long time will have a hard enough 
time caring for their own people with- 
out trying to provide for the victims of 
bolshevism in Russia. 


HAWAIL. 

Hun Grip on Sugar Industry Broken. 
A. M. Palmer, U. S. alien property cus- 
todian, has had the Hawaiian sugar 
business of the powerful Hackfeld com- 
pany, a German concern, transferred 
to American ownership, thus breaking 
up German control over the Hawaiian 
sugar industry and destroying the cen- 
ter of pro-German propaganda in the 
Pacific. The German concern and men 
at its head were guilty of furnishing 
supplies to German raiders in the Pa- 
cific, even after the United States en- 
tered the war. The new concern which 
is known as the American Factors Lim- 
ited is capitalized at $7,500,000; more 
than 600 of its stockholders are resi- 
dents of the Hawaiian islands. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 TO $150 MONTH. 

U. S. Government wants 30,000 clerks etc., 
for war preparations, $1100 to $1800; short 
hours and vacations, with pay. Write imme- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. Y88 
Rochester, N. Y., for list positions open and 
sample examination questions.—.\2 











How To Sell Your 
Real Estate An Where 


I-got cash for my property in less than two 





weeks. Made sale myself so had zo commis- 
sion io pay. You can do the same with The 
Simplex Plans for Selling Real 
Estate. No matter where located 
these practical, scientific Plans | Quick Results! 
will show yout to sell your “Sold for cash in ten 
pro} quickty and for days. Recommend your 
cas itl ter il ane ; method or H. 
or pays u" ; u Cartland, Mase. “Your 
you aye Ps < we P| y method ld my farm for 
’ > * ee Ae . cash.-Mrs. L.A. Childe 
h t as 1 “i n you urs 4 Minn. “Soll my prope ety 
a v9 ; = a5 nSepeoneectsis Your Plan the quickest I 
Ag s ever sa w."—Johnson 
THE SIMPLEX COMPANY | String, N. J. “Sold my 
Degt.23, 1123 Broadway,N.Y. | hotel for $5,375."—G. F. 
They will se od youtull particulars Stewart, rib. 
without cost or obigalion. 
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\\ Safest Preventative for 


Colds and Catarrh 


ale the germ-killing vapors of “Breathe-O-Tol’”’ 
every rt reath. This tiny inhaler will instantly relieve 
oughs, colds, asthma and sore throat 
The only inhaler made that stays in your nose, night or 
day, without holding Makes you breathe the healing 
antiseptic vapors of the pine forest 24 hours a day. 
Silvered Breathe-O-Tol Inhaler and 50 medicated 
Sreathe-O-Tol Cartridges $1. Mail orders fille«! 


BREATHE-O-TOL COMPANY, 
319A Heed Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














TEACHERS WANTED 


There ls a growing demand tblroughout the South 
and West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this fleld 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
year. Sample copies free. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE. TENN: 








ake your Watches, "Clock 8, ae sible b night. E 
rays of LIGHT in dark. The yan the g by i = toon 


pliec : Anyone candoit. Three sizes—25c 1, tpaid. 
Sottson SMITH & CO,, Dept. 307, 64 West Late Street Chicago 
RATI ON NS.“ LECTURES, ESSAYS, eee 
9 Special Articles, Speeches, e 


par a for al occasion Original 
ac trate writing that ring e true 500 words $1 


Ephraim Buchwald, Dep.A,1 13 East 129th St.. New York 


[_ Welcomes} 


‘To . Trial 


Subscribers} 
ee 
If you are receiving the Pathfinder on 


trial for 13 weeks, we hope you will find 
that the paper stands the test, week bys 
week, and that it is something which you 
will want to have permanently. The Path- 
finder depends for its growth on “deliver- 
ing the goods”, rather than on superficial 
appearances or claims. It tells its own sto- 
ry, and you are the judge, Please note that 
if yours is a 13 weeks trial order the ex- 
piration of your subscription is indicated 
by the number on your address-label. This 
number refers to the serial number of the 
Pathfinder, which is on the front page of 
each issue, For example if the number on 
your label is 1299, this means that your 
subscription will end with the issue thai 
bears that number, which will be Novem- 
ber 23d, With that issue we will stop send- 
ing you the paper unless you have it re- 
newed. Kindly keep track of your sub- 
scription and if you like the paper be sure 
to let us have your renewal in good time, 
so you will not miss any issues. Postage 
and correspondence are now extra costly 
and in the interest of conservation we ask 
you to co-operate in this way and send in 
your dollar for renewal without waiting 
for us to invite you by special letter. 
PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the PBealm of Invention § and Discovery 








Sea-Weed Yields War Materials. 

As is generally known, the war 
which cut the United States off from 
the supply of potash in Germany stimu- 
lated efforts to find domestic sources 
from which this valuable substance 
could be obtained and to develop ways 
and means for utilizing these sources 
economically. 

One of the most important sources 
so far known is the great kelp beds 
along the Pacific coast from Alaska to 
Lower California; it is estimated that 
these great fields of kelp or sea-weed 
contain some 2,000,000 tons of potas- 
sium chloride as well as large quanti- 
ties of acetone and other important 
substances. The kelp after a crop has 
been cut grows again so that three or 
four crops can be gathered yearly. 

From an article on this subject in the 
Scientific American, written by E. C, 
Crossman, we gather the following in- 
teresting information: The brown kelp 
which grows along the coast of south- 
ern California and Lower California 
does best where the bottom of the 
ocean is rocky and the water is from 
30 to 60 feet deep. The plant attaches 
itself to rocks on the bottom and sends 
up toward the light long stems or stipes 
ranging from 75 to 1000 feet in length. 
Brown leaves about a foot in length. 
each with a little hollow chamber to 
support it and the stem in the water 
sprout forth at intervals along the 
stems. The plant is brown in color, 
almost transparent, It is supposed to 
be perennial, 

The beds of this brown kelp are 
miles in length and sometimes a mile 
or two in width. They furnish an ex- 
cellent refuge for fish as do those grow- 
ing farther north. When a stipe is cut 
off the part remaining dies down but 
new stipes at once spring up from the 
roots. When it is dried, a process 
which takes away about six-sevenths 
of its weight, brown kelp contains 
about 16 per cent pure potash. 

The kelp that grows along the Atlan- 
tic coast contains only about one-fifth 
as much potash as the Pacific coast va- 
rieties, but it has long been used inthe 
crude state. for fertilizing purposes; 
“Kelp day” is a recognized institution 
on the New England coast as it is in 
Europe. 

Some of the Pacific coast kelp is 
gathered on the beach where it 
is thrown up in masses by the waves, 
then burned and the ashes are care- 
fully collected and sold. In addition 
to this primitive, small-scale utiliza- 
tion, large quantities are systematical- 
ly harvested and calcined in specially 
built furnaces or subjected to a fer- 
mentation process to obtain its valua- 
ble chemical constituents. 

The demand for potash and other 
materials that can be obtained from 


kelp is such that a large successful in- 
dustry will be developed in time, but 
at present the whole business is more 
or less uncertain and haphazard. There 
has been much interest in gathering 
and treating kelp, but a good deal of 
this has resulted in nothing more sub- 
stantial than nice-looking but finan- 
cially worthless stock certificates. 

Some of the harvesters at first pulled 
the whole plant out by the roots but 
the California fish and game comnnis- 
sion, fearing that this would destroy 
the beds and seriously injure the fish- 
eries, took charge of the matter and 
now stops cutting when it threatens to 
damage a bed and limits, the depth of 
the cut to six feet. The federal gov- 
ernment has a complete experimental 
and observation station at La Jolla, in 
the midst of large kelp beds but the 
practical knowledge of the plant is still 
very limited. 

As has already been mentioned, kelp 
yields, besides potash, the volatile, 
pungent liquid known as acetone, an 
extremely valuable substance in these 
times because it is one of the few sol- 
vents for nitrated gun cotton. In mak- 
ing cordite which.is composed of about 
25 per cent nitroglycerin and 75 per 
cent gun cotton acetone is required to 
dissolve the nitrated gun cotton and 
permit the mixture of the nitroglycerin 
and to turn the fibrous stuff into the 
horn-like coloid, about 40 pounds of 
acetone being required in dissolving 
100 pounds of gun cotton and the prop- 
er proportion of nitroglycerin, 

Early in the war a big American 
powder manufacturer took a contract 
to produce an enormous quantity of 
cordite for the British government but 
soon discovered that there was not 
enough of the necessary acetone avail- 
able for filling the contract. 

To overcome this difficulty a big 
plant was hurriedly built a short dis- 
tance south of San Diego for the pur- 
pose of extracting this important sub- 
stance from sea-weed. This undertak- 
ing has cost so far about one and a half 
million dollars. So far it can hardly be 
considered a financial success or an es- 
tablished, going business, yet it has 
made available enough acetone to make 
the cordite contract possible. 

The plant is jealously guarded by 
barbed-wire fences, sentries, a com- 
pany of soldiers, searchlights and ma- 
ehine guns and every precaution is tak- 
en to keep out every person who might 
be disposed to cripple or damage it in 
any way. 

Some 1100 men are employed and op- 
erations are continued day and might. 
No definite, settled methods are em- 
ployed; improvements and changes are 
constantly being made, old machinery 
and equipment, costing originally large 
sums of money, being thrown out to 


give place to improved types suggested 
by experience, 

The kelp is harvested by great self- 
propelled cutters, having knives work- 
ing under water and conveyors which 
carry the cut stems and leaves to mac- 
erating machinery on the boat. After 
being macerated the kelp is pumped 
into barges which carry it to the plant's 
wharf. 

The ketones and potash salts are ob- 
tained by a process of fermentation or 
rotting which produces an extreme), 
unpleasant smell. Kelp contains prac- 
tically no fiber but has a peculiar wat- 
ery structure so that it breaks down 
very readily in the process of fermen- 
tation. 


Progress in Aviation. 

According to Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, a British scientist and avia- 
tion expert, more progress has been 
made in the science and art of flying in 
the past decade than in any other de- 
velopment in human history. He be- 
lieves that long aerial voyages—he- 
tween Europe and America, for in- 
stance—will be possible when the war 
is over, but is of the opinion that a si- 
lent engine will have to be produced 
for such long distance flights as the 
noise of the engines now in use would 
be highly objectionable. 

Speaking of the advancement that has 
been made in aviation he said: “When 
the Wright brothers visited Europe 10 
vears ago the airplane engines were of 
24 horsepower. Today they are 750 
horsepower in some cases and the air- 
plane’s carrying capacity has increased 
from about 126 pounds to three and a 
half tons. Ten thousand feet was then 
the highest flight. Today we are doing 
26,000. And while 40 miles an hour was 
then the highest speed, today we are 
approaching 160.” 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

New Sources of Potash, The discovery 
of a large deposit of potash in Saskatch« 
wan has lately been reported. This is ri 
garded as a very important find as about 
the only other large deposit known in 
North America is at Searles Lake, Cali 
fornia. It now appears also that consider 
able quantities of this valuable chemical] 
can be obtained from a species of seaweed 
known as sea bamboo which grows abun- 
dantly along the shores of South Africa. 


Walnut Pollen and Hay Fever. Accord 
ing to Prof. H. M. Hall of the University o! 
California, pollen from the Californi: 
black walnut tree, a favorite for shade in 
some parts of California, is responsib! 
for thousands of cases of hay fever in that 
state: hay fever in sections where the trees 
are numerous is quite prevalent, he says. 
and it begins in most cases at the tim 
the pollen begins to sift down most abun 
dantly in the spring. Serums prepared 
from this pollen have been used in efforts 
to render persons subject to this distress 
ing malady immune. Prof. Hall suggest: 
that the species of black walnut found in 
the Eastern states may have considerablk 
to do with inducing hay fever there. 


TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Thousands government clerical jobs 
open. Salaries $1100 to $1800. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. Y84, Rochester, N. Y. 
for free list positions open.—<Advt. 
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More About Things to Eat. 


4 T takes a comparatively small knowl- 
i edge of any foreign language to al- 
low a person to ask for what he 
wants to eat and drink. The reason is 
that he has to eat and drink at least 
three times a day and hunger and thirst 
re a teacher that will not be put off. 

People may study French for a long 
‘time and still learn almost nothing 
obout the everyday language; they can 
ialk about the inkstand, the book, the 
desk, ete., but if set down in France 
and compelled to inquire their way or 
sk for something to eat they might be 
totally at sea. The way to acquire fa- 
ilitvy in French is to keep saying these 
lifferent phrases and words over re- 
eatedly until they become second na- 

iTé, 

It does litle good merely to read the 

ssons over and then dismiss the mat- 

r from your mind. Learn to think in 
french. Practice on your home circle 
‘necessary. If you should ever be so 
iortunate as to have beefsteak, you can 
refer to it as “biftek”; anyway you 
should keep connecting the word with 
the article in your own mind, and keep 
saving it over. 

One main reason why people fail 
who study French in school and in 
“courses” is that they do not practice 
cnough; the words do not stick in 
their mind and so when they have oc- 
casion to use them they are at a loss. 
The other night in Washington a 
french officer had lost his way and 
ie spoke to a number of people with- 
ut getting any satisfaction. He was 
in G street and what he wanted was 

street. The present writer happened 
» hear him, and told him simply that 
street was “la rue prochaine”—lah 
ru pro-shain—the next street. 

Here was something that might not 
be learned in any literary French 
“course” but it illustrates the kind of 
things a person should learn if he 
wants his French to be useful for or- 
dinary purposes. Of course if he is 
learning mainly so as to be able to read 
french books, it is somewhat different 
ind he needn’t learn how to ask for a 
neal or find his way to the railroad sta- 
tion or anything of that sort. 

Now mind and keep saying the dif- 
ferent words and phrases over to 
ourself until they run right off your 
tongue naturally. Do this at frequent 
times during the day and week, for a 
few minutes at a time, when you are 
“soing about your other affairs. 

Don’t merely put a few minutes on 
‘ “lesson” and then forget all about it 
ind expect to be able to make any 
practical use of the language. Don’t 
ve afraid to pronounce a French word 
or phrase or use it in common conver- 
sation if it is appropriate. Don’t treat 
french as something separated and 
‘part from your own language; use it. 
In all countries eggs are a stand-by 





article of food and you must know how 
to order eggs in a restaurant. “Avez- 
vous des oeufs?”—av-ai voo dai-zoo— 
means “Have you any eggs?” If you 
want your eggs or meat well done, you 
say “bon cuit’—bong kwee. Boiled 
eggs are “a la coque”—ah lah coke—in 
the shell. Poached is “poche”—po-shai; 
fried is “sur le plat”’—sur luh plah—or 
“on the flat.’ Usually the best thing 
is to eall for an omelet, as the French 
are adepts at preparing omelets of all 
kinds. The term is “une omelette’— 
een ome-let. 

Mutton is “mouton”, From Rabelais 
comes the famous saying “Nous reve- 
nons a nos moutons”—rev-uh-nong 
ah no moo-tong—meaning literally “We 
will return to our sheep”, but figura- 
tively “Let us return to our subject.” 
The word “gigot” means “leg of mut- 
ton”—pronounced “zhee-go.” Chicken 
is “poulet”’—poo-lai; fish is “poisson”— 
p’wah-song; pork is “porc”—pore—the 
“oc” is silent. 

Clear soup is “consomme”—con-som- 
ai; ordinary French soup—whatever it 
happens to be for the day—is cailed 
“pot au feu”—pot o foo—meaning “pot 
on the fire’. A more high-toned name 
for soup is “potage’—po-tazh; and the 
word “soupe”—soup—is also used, “Po- 
tage vegetable’—po-tazh vej-uh-tahbl’ 
—is vegetable soup; “potage vermi- 
celle’—ver-me-sel—vermicelli soup; 
“julienne”—zhu-lee-en—is a soup in 
which the vegetables are cut into 
shreds. 

Americans who use their wits can 
often guess pretty well at the meaning 
of French words, especially when they 
are so similar as to suggest their Eng- 
lish equivalent. But there are excep- 
tions. If you saw “salade’”—sal-ad— 
on a bill of fare you would have to be 
pretty dumb if you didn’t conclude that 
it meant salad. You would be fooled 
on “prunes”, however, for that is the 
French word for plums; likewise on 
“raisins” — rai-sang— which is their 
word for grapes. We get our word 
“raisins” from the French, but we ap- 
ply it to dried grapes. 

“Poire”—p’wahr—is pear; “fraise”’— 
fraiz — strawberries “framboise”— 
fram-b’wahz—raspberries. The ladies 
might know what “cerise’”—sehr-eez— 
means, as a well-known color is named 
after it; it is the name for cherry. 

The usual French term for vegetables 
of the bean-pea family is “legumes”— 
leg-ume; we have the same word in 
English. “Petits pois’—p’tee pwah- 
little peas—is the term for green peas. 
String beans is “haricots verts’—air- 
ee-co vair—beans green. 

We get our word “dessert” direct 
from the French, but they pronounce 
it “dez-air”’. An old story is told about 
Napoleon. He summoned a lot of the 
kings of his time to take dinner with 
him. It was a fine dinner and his 
guests thought they had settled down 
to enjoy something rare. But Napo- 
leon, partly to show his power over 
them, hurried through the menu and 
skipped most of the dishes, and then 
he commanded in a stern voice: “Le 
dessert!” Etiquette directed that all 





the guests should stop eating the main 
dishes and turn to the dessert—the bar- 
quet being thus brought to an abrupt 
close. 

The French word “entremets’”— 
ahng-trah-mai—covers various _ side- 
dishes and made dishes. The term 
“entrees”—-ahng-trai—is analogous and 
covers minor dishes which precede the 
main meat dish of the dinner. 

The French arrange their meals dif- 
ferently than we do. They begin in the 
morning with “dejeuner”—dai-zhu-nai. 
This is ordinarily something very sim- 
ple, such as coffee and bread or choco- 
late and rolls. Then about noon they 
have their second breakfast or what we 
would call lunch—“dejeuner a la four- 
chette”—dai-zhu-nai ah lah foor-shet— 
breakfast with the fork. In polite cir- 
cles the “diner’—dee-nai—or chief 
meal of the day comes after the work 
of the day is over—early in the even- 
ing. They have the word “souper”- 
soo-pai— meaning supper. 

After you have finished your meal! 
you can say to the “garcon”: “Appor- 
tez-moi Vaddition, s’il vous plait”’—ap- 
por-tai m’wah lad-dee-see-ong, seel voo 
plai—bring me the bill if you please. 
Or instead of “addition” they also say 
“la note’—lah note. The “addition” is 
usually found to be a surprising case of 
addition indeed,.for it usually includes 
a number of items that the amatew 
will not understand, 

In a high-class restaurant there 
would be a charge for “couvert’”—coo- 
vair—meaning the tablecloth, knife, 
fork, etc. They may also put in a 
charge for “serviette’”—ser-ye-et—nap- 
kin; likewise one for “service”’—sehr- 
vees—meaning the labors of the cooks, 
waiters, etc. And even then the garcon 
will expect his tip or “pourboire’— 
poor-b’wahr—meaning literally “foi 
drink.” 

If the garcon is pleased with his tip 
he may say: “Au revoir, monsieur; mer- 
ci beaucop; revenez un autre jour”’—o 
ruh-vwahr mess-yuh; mehr-see  bo- 
coo; ruh-ven-ai zung otr’ zhoor. Til! 
next time, sir; thanks much; return an- 
other day. 

Our American newspapers have a 
hard time with the French words and 
names appearing in the war news, One 
of them reports that “the British 
had a desperate fight in the Bois 
Leve Que”. What was meant was the 
“Bois TEveque”—b’wah ley-ake—which 
means in plain English the “wood of 
the bishop”—the bishop’s woods. 

One correspondent tells of the “che- 
vaux de frise” barriers that the Ger- 
mans had constructed out of logs along 
the French and Belgian roads. “Che- 
vaux de frises”—shev-o duh freez—is a 
term that used to be common in mili- 
tary parlance, Literally it means “horses 
of Friesland.” But the Germans certain- 
ly did not construct any “horses of 
Friesiand” there out of logs. 

What was meant was that they had 
erected barriers, consisting of logs 
sharpened to a point and imbedded in 
the ground so that the points stuck 
into the air at an angle and would 
thus impede the passage of the allied 
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cavalry. They are so called because 
the people of Friesland in earlier times 
adopted this mode of protecting their 
territory and thus made up for their 
lack of cavalry. Now the term “che- 
vaux de frise” is applied also to iron 
fences with sharp pickets that are 
sometimes placed on top of walls or 
around buildings, eic., to keep out in- 
truders. 

The dispatches tell of the capture 
of a place near Valenciennes called 
“Les Tuileries’—lai tweel-ree. This 
means simply “the tile-factories”. Tile 
factories in Europe are as common as 
brickyards in this country, for tiles 
are produced in large numbers for 
roofing purposes. The Tuileries in 
Paris was the old royal palace, adjoin- 
ing the Louvre—loov. It was burned 
by the mobs during the “commune” 
riots of 1871. The palace was thus 
named because it was built on a site 
which was originally a tile-vard. 

Another place called the “Faubourg 
de Lille’—fo-boor duh leel—was also 
captured the other day. This place 
was nowhere near Lille but was a sub- 
urb of Valenciennes, on the side toward 
Lille. The word “faubourg” is com- 
mon in French. It means a district out- 
side the city proper, or a suburb. 

The Faubourg St. Germain—sang 
zher-mang—was an aristocratic suburb 
of Paris, and the Faubourg St. Antoine 
—sangt an-twahn—was a poor suburb. 
These places are often mentioned in 
books about Paris. Now they are no 
longer suburbs but are far within the 
city limits, as the city has grown out 
and swallowed them up. 

The word “boulevard’—bool-yahr— 
originally meant a bulwark or rampart. 
‘the Paris boulevards are a. series of 
iine streets constructed where the old 
walls of the city stood. The name 
“houlevard” therefore is appropriate as 
epplied to Paris. But it is something 
far-fetched when it is applied to a long, 
wide, straight avenue as it is in many 
cities in this country, where there are 
no “ramparts” and never were any. 


French Vocabulary Free. 
Send a two-cent stamp to the Path- 
finder Information Bureau, Frederic J. 


Haskin, Director, Washington, D. C., 
and get a free copy of a valuable little 
booklet of 40 pages prepared by our 
covernment for the use of the Marine 
Corps boys in France. This book con- 
tains a condensed lexicon giving the 
French word and pronunciation for 
many English words which the soldiers 
are called on to know; also French ab- 
breviations and a lot of often-used 
French sentences and phrases. The 
book will cost you nothing but your 
letter and a two-cent stamp to pay 
postage. 
CAN YOU BLAME HIM? 

An intelligent Frenchman was studying 
the English language. “When I discovered 
that if I was quick I was fast,” said he, 
“that if I was tied I was fast, and if I 
spent too freely I was fast, I was discour- 
aged! 

“But when I came across the sentence, 
“The first one won one prize,’ I was tempt- 
ed to give up trying to learn English.” 
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[the the taking of Jerusalem, 
the Holy City, from the Turks 
by British forces under Gen. Al- 
lenby last December opened the way to 
momentous gains in the East, made it 
possible to wrest other important parts 
of the Holy Land from the Turks with 
comparatively littie difficulty, shattered 
German plans for territorial aggrandize- 
ment there and blocked the way of the 
Huns to the Suez canal and the seizure 
of Egypt, the event, from the standpoint 
of the military strategist, was not of ex- 
traordinary importance. 

Yet it must be regarded as one of the 
most significant events of the whole 
war because of its universal effect in 
a sentimental way; to both Christians 
and Jews it was a victory of the great- 
est importance because Jerusalem is a 
great symbol of religion to. Christians, 
Jews and Mohammedans, its possession 
being looked on as a triumph for the 
religion of those who hold it. It was 
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for this reason that the Turks exulted 
in its possession, the Jews long mourn- 
ed its loss and the crusaders in past 
centuries struggled to restore it. 

Many hailed its capture as an auspi- 
cious omen, promising a definite turn 
in the tide of war favorable to the allies 
—the talisman of complete final vic- 
tory. These people point out now 
that notable successes are everywhere 
crowning the efforts of the armies op- 
posed to the central powers and peace 
appears near, that the period of real, 
tangible success for the allies dates def- 
initely from the fall of the Holy City to 
the armies of a Christian power nearly 
a year ago. 

In addition to Jerusalem, the follow- 
ing, all prominent in Biblical history 
and all familiar to Bible students, have 
passed from Turkish to allied control 
in the past vear or so: Bethany, where 
Lazarus was raised from the dead and 
Mary anointed the feet of the Saviour; 
Jericho whose walls fell at the trumpet 
blasts of Joshua; Joppa where Jonah 
embarked on the voyage which termi- 
nated in his being swallowed by a 
whale; the river Jordan which was the 
scene of numerous notable events and 
Samaria where Queen Jezebel was 
hurled forth to be eaten by dogs. 

The formal transfer of Jerusalem 
from the Turks to the British, though 
full of meaning for all the world, was 
marked by quiet dignity and simplicity. 
No flags were run up and there were no 


enemy flags to be hauled down. The 
commander-in-chief with a small ‘staf! 
and a guard of allied troops numbering 
less than 150 men marched to Mount 
Zion where there was a meeting with 
the municipal and religious officials 
and a reading of the proclamation of 
military law. Then they marched out 
and the oflicial entry was over. 

The proclamation which advised the 
people to continue their usual occupa- 
tions and to go about their every-day 
affairs as they were accustomed to do, 
without fear of molestation from the 
British forces, was read by a priest 
from the steps of the tower of David 
which looked down on Christ when he 
was in the Holy City. 

Jerusalem whose name originally 
meant “city of peace” is one of the 
world’s oldest cities having a continu- 
ous history; the earliest mention of it 
in Biblical literature is in connection 
with a meeting between Abraham and 
Melchisedech, king of the city which 
was then called Salem. This meeting 
must have taken place some 35 centu- 
ries ago. Secular historical records es- 
tablish its existence at least as far back 
as 15 centuries before the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

The site on which Jerusalem is built 
and the surrounding country are hilly 
and many of the hills within the city’s 
gates and in its environs are identified 
with important events in the life of 
Christ. To the north, for instance, is 
Mt. Scopus which belongs to the same 
chain as Calvary on which the cruci- 
fixion took place; to the east is Mt. 
Olivet where Christ often taught and 
where he spent the night preceding his 
death. 

The city lies 32 miles east of the 
Mediterranean and 13 miles west of the 
Dead sea. From very early times it has 
been connected by good raads with 
Jericho to the east, Hebron and Gaza to 
the south, Jaffa and Caesarea to the 
west and Samaria and Galilee to the 
north. Each of these roads is guarded 
by a gate, named for the city to which 
the road leads, as Jaffa gate, Damascus 
gate, ete, 

The following are among the points 


_within the city or near it which are of 
~great interest to every Bible student: 


Mt. Moriah on which stood the temple 
built by Solomon, one of the most beau- 
tiful structures in the world, Mt. Zion 
(called sometimes the city of David), 
the pool of Ezechias, the holy sepul- 
cher, the pool of Siloam, the valley of 
Kedron, the garden of Gethsemanc 
where Christ was betrayed and where- 
in is the tomb of the virgin Mary: 

Not long after the time of Malchise- 
dech, believed to have been a Chaldean, 
Jerusalem was captured by the Jebus 
ites and since that time it has figured 
frequently in wars, being many times 
taken and retaken. It was not until 
hunérecs of years later, in the time 0! 
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David, that the Jews were able to wrest 
the city from the Jebusites. In the 
reign of Roboam or Rehoboam, son of 
Solomon, the people murmured at the 
heavy burden of taxation imposed on 
ihem in order to pay for the temple and 
other magnificent buildings that Solo- 
mon had erected and at length when 
the king brought the screws down on 
them harder than ever 10 of the 12 
tribes revolted and established a king- 
dom of their own north of Judea, leav- 
ing only the tribes of Benjamin and 
Juda as Roboam’s subjects, 

The 10 tribes who had established an 
independent nation asked the Egyptian 
king to invade Juda, an_ invitation 
which he accepted quite promptly, cap- 
turing Jerusalem and sacking the tem- 
ple and other buildings, About 100 years 
later—893 B. C—the Arabs and Philis- 
tines made a combined attack on the 
city, pillaging the temple and establish- 
ed the worship of Baal. On the expul- 
sion of the Arabs and Philistines the 10 
tribes attacked the city and broke down 
part of its walls. 

About the year 730 B. C. the Assyrian 
king, Sennacherib, became angry be- 
cause King Ezechias had failed to pay 
the customary tribute money and he 
sent an .army to attack Jerusalem. 
Isaias, the prophet, advised the king to 
pay no attention to Sennacherib’s de- 
mand for his surrender and as Isaias’s 
previous prophecies had been fulfilled 
his counsel was taken. Sennacherib 
was successful against the Egyptians, 
Ezechias’s allies, captured 46 cities of 
ludea and was on the point of storming 
Jerusalem when word came to him that 
the Ethiopians were aboutto attack him. 
Before this attack came,however, a pes- 
tilence broke out among the soldiers of 
his army and Jerusalem was saved. 

Jerusalem was taken in 601 B. C. by 
King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon and 
many of the citizens, including Daniel, 
the prophet, were taken to Babylon. 
When the remaining population revolt- 
ed Nebuchadnezzar packed up 10,000 
more, including King Joachim, and 
whisked them cff to Babyion. 

Another revolt against the Babylonian 
king was dealt with in the roughest, 
severest manner; the king was blind- 
ed; the high priest and other prominent 
personages were killed and most of the 
remaining people were carried off to 
Babylon where they remained until 
about 60 years later when Cyrus of Per- 
sia, who supplanted the Babyhonian 
kings, permitted them to go back to 
Palestine and undertake the rebuilding 
of the temple. The latter proved a dif- 
ficult task and it was not completed un- 
til some 22 years later—in 514 B. C. The 
new temple then was greatly inferior 
to the original, built by Solomon. 

Following the death of Alexander the 
Great Jerusalem suffered considerably 
in the wars between his successors, the 
Syrian and Egyptian kings, An Egyp- 
tian army forced its way into the city 
in 305 B. C. and took a large number of 
prisoners who were carried off to 
Egypt. Antiochus the Great of Syria 
drove out the Egyptians about a cen- 
tury later but within a few vears they 


recaptured the city. The Jews after 
this joined forces with Antiochus and 
within a short time had the satisfaction 
of seeing the Egyptians permanently 
expelled from Palestine. 

Following numerous quarrels and 
disputes between rival priests in Jeru- 
salem ‘Antiochus Epiphanes, a Syrian 
king, invaded the city, massacred 40,- 
000 Jews and carried thousands of oth- 
ers into bondage. He set up a statue of 
Jupiter in the holy of holies and all who 
refused to worship the pagan deity 
were bitterly persecuted, many of them 
being put to death. 

Judas Maccabeus in 166 B. C. led the 
Jews with some success against the 
Syrians and his son in 139 drove them 
out of the fortress commanding the 


Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the 
Great, tetrarch of the territory beyond 
the Jordan and at length made him king 
of Judea. He was succeeded by his son, 
Agrippa II, before whom St. Paul was 
arraigned and who exclaimed after the 
latter’s plea: “Almost, O Paul, thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.” 

In the 70th year of the Christian era 
Titus of Rome lay siege to the Holy City 
and hundreds of thousands of the in- 
habitants, including a great number of 
pilgrims from nearly all parts of the 
then known world who had assembled 
for the Passover, were on the point of 
starvation when the beautiful Queen 
Bernice, sister of Agrippa II and wife 
of the king of Chalcis, interceded and 
induced him to relax and promise for 
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temple. Following this there ensued 
a period of civil strife. While grand- 
sons of Judas Maccabeus were warring 
for supremacy Pompey the Great of 
Rome lay siege to Jerusalem, and at 
length seized the temple, massacring 
12,000 Jews and making the city trib- 
utary to Rome, 

Herod, governor of Galilee, having 
won the favor of the Roman emperor 
and senate, was made king of the Jews. 
After three years of fighting he over- 
came Antigonus, the last of the Macca- 
bees, put him to death and gained pos- 
session of Jerusalem. .He built fine 
palaces, theaters, etc., and with a spe- 
cial view to winning the favor of the 
Jews, undertook to rebuild the temple 
on the same magnificent scale as that 
on which it had been built by Solomon. 
Because of these and other works in 
his 41 years on the throne, all designed 
to enhance and improve his kingdom, 
he was called Herod the Great. 

Toward the latter part of Herod’s 
reign Christ was born at Bethlehem. 
In the 14th year of the Christian era 
Judea was reduced to the rank of a 
province of Rome. In the year 37 Ca- 
ligula, the emperor of Rome, appointed 





her sake to abandon his purpose of met- 
ing out the severest punishment to the 
people of the city, 

Titus and Bernice fell in love with 
each other and were the leading charac- 
ters in a romance almost as beautiful 
and interesting as that of Romeo and 
Juliet. Many years later when Titus 
became emperor of Rome—and thus 
virtually ruler of the world—he asked 
the beautiful Bernice to marry him and 
she would willingly have done so had 
not the Roman people, though awfully 
lax, morally, themselves, declared 
against such an alliance, holding that 
her moral character was too far below 
par for them to accept her as their 
queen. 

The siege of Jerusalem continued and 
at length it fell to the Romans, The 
casualties suffered by the Jews included 
more than 1,000,000 who had fallen in 
defense of the city or had died of fam- 
ine or pestilence as had been foretold 
by Christ. 

The Jews who remained after Titus 
and his army withdrew at length un- 
dertook the task of rebuilding the city. 
Some 60 vears later, however, the em- 
peror, Hadrian, angered by an uprising 
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among them which had been incited by 
a giant named Bar Cochba who claimed 
to be the Messiah, determined to wipe 
the city off the face of the earth and 
even to blot out its name. Accordingly 
he had the streets plowed up and built 
on the sight a new city which he named 
Aelia Capitolina. 

This name was retained for 200 years. 
Then, when Christianity was recogniz- 
ed by the edict of Milan, the name Je- 
rusalem was restored, The city was 
taken by the Persians in 614 A, D. 
Many of the temples and sacred build- 
ings were torn down and some 90,000 
Christians were killed. Emperor Her- 
aclius, eight years afterwards, wrested 
it from the Persian hands but in 
636, after being besieged for four 
months by the Arabs under Omar, it 
capitulated on condition that its inhab- 
itants would be permitted to remain 
and that Islamism would not be forced 
on them instead of their own religion. 

The crusaders first moved for the de- 
liverance of Jerusalem in the year 1099. 
Under Godfrey of Bouillon they estab- 
lished the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
with Godfrey as its ruler. On his death 
about four years afterwards he was 
succeeded by his brother Baldwin, 
count of Edessa, who was crowned king 
as Baldwin I. The crown remained in 
this family for several generations. 
Then, in 1187, Saladin the Great captur- 
ed Jerusalem and abolished the king- 
dom, It was re-established shortly af- 
terward, however, and was maintained 
until 1291, 

Emperor Frederick II at the time of 
the fourth crusade, from 1212 to 1250, 
negotiated a treaty by which Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem, Nazareth and the pil- 
grim roads from Jaffa and Akka were 
acquired. Jerusalem was reco.iquered 
by the Emir of Kerak in 1238 and from 
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that time until December of last year it 


continued in the possession of the Mos- 
lems, 

Modern Jerusalem has a population 
variously estimated at from 70,000 to 
90,000, The people, their customs and 
the architecture of the Holy City have 
ail been peculiarly influenced by the 
numerous racial and religious struggles 
that have taken place in and about the 
city. It is estimated that half of the 
people are Hebrews, about a quarter are 
Moslems and the remainder is made up 
of followers of different branches and 
sects of the Christian religion. 

The German kaiser who had plotted 
and schemed to establish German “kul- 
tur” in the Holy Land as in most other 
parts of the world, having built two 


churches and a hospital in Jerusalem 
and mounted on their lofty towers 
wireless apparatus and powerful 
searchlights for use when “der tag” 
had come saw to it that a number of 
priceless art treasures and jewels which 
had reposed for centuries in the church 
of the Holy Sepulcher,built on the tra- 
ditional spot where Christ rose from 
the dead, which had never been molest- 
ed by Moslem hands, were removed 
and sent to Berlin to be added to the 
art “collection” there, consisting large- 
ly of paintings, statuary, etc., stolen on 
the western front. ‘ 

Under Turkish rule Jerusalem was a 
rather filthy city, a place of pestilence 
and fevers, but marked progress has 
been made in remedying these condi- 
tions; soon after its occupation the 
British began to clean it up and to get 
rid of conditions favorable to the de- 
velopment and spread of disease, 

Not only have sanitary conditions 
in the Holy City and elsewhere been 
greatly improved but the British, with 
American help, have ministered to the 
needs of the suffering, starving inhab- 
itants and provided means whereby 
they are able to help themselves in 
large measure. Distress and fear no 
longer grip the people; everywhere 
there are evidences of reviving hope 
and of the return of prosperity and 
industry. 

According to Dr. W. C. Endly, an 
archeologist, much valuable informa- 
tion relative to the Christian religion 
and the times of Christ remains to be 
discovered in the Holy Land, the Turks 
having forbidden excavation and re- 
search almost altogether. He predicts 
that excavations and studies will begin 
promptly after peace has been restored 
and believes that many things under- 
stood but imperfectly or not at all now 
will be cleared up and that the Chris- 
tian religion will be enriched and con- 
firmed by information .that will be 
brought to light. 

Zionists in all parts of the world 
hailed the deliverance of Jerusalem 
from the Turks with joy and delight 
for they saw in it the promise of the 
fruition of plans for the establishment 
in Palestine of a new Jewish nation— 
a riational home for the Jews—a proij- 
ect to which the British government, 
through Mr. Balfour, had pledged itself 
Nov. 3, last vear, which has been of- 
ficially sanctioned by France and Italy 
and of which President Wilson has 
voiced approval. 

Shortly after the capture of the Holy 
City Zionist organizations in America 
began a campaign for raising a fund 
of $1,000,000 to be used for immediate 
reconstruction work in Palestine and 
for work preliminary to the permanent 
re-establishment of a Jewish state 
there. The American Zionists are now 
laboring to mobilize the material and 
moral torees of all Jewry for establish- 
ing in Palestine a national homeland 
for the Jews. 

A Jewish commission left Great Brit- 
ain several months ago to begin the 
work of placing the Jewish proletariat 
on land to be purchased in Palestine. 


In addressing an American medical 
unit in London on the way to Palestine, 
Sir Alfred Mond, British commissioner 
of works, declared that the Jews would 
not return to the Holy Land to monopo- 
lize it against other nationalities but to 
co-operate with other nationalities for 
the betterment of the world. G. N 
Barnes, labor member of parliament 
for Glasgow, in welcoming the unit, 
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commented on the fact that the first 
act of Zionism had been to go to the 
East for the purpose of promoting the 
ideal of uplifting all peoples. 

The erection on the Mount of Olives 
of a Hebrew university, an important 
part of the Zionist program, was begun 
a few months ago; in the presence of a 
large assemblage of people, including 
Gen. Allenby, commander of the British 
forces, representatives of the French 
and Italian detachments and of the 
Jews in Palestine and Egypt, 12 stones, 
symbolical of the 12 tribes of Israel, 
were laid with imposing ceremonies as 
part of the foundation of the new insti- 
tution. 

It seems that the Zionists are not 
agreed as to several important details 
in the founding of a new Jewish state 
or the form of government to be adopt- 
ed, some apparently favoring a nation 
and a government similar to those of 
the Holy Land in the Old Testament 
period, others an ideal socialistic state 
and still others a republic. A separate 
language, presumably a revised and 
modernized Hebrew, is favored as well 
as a separate nationality. 

In a letter to Rabbi Wise, 
president of the provisional Zionist 
committee, President Wilson a_ few 
weeks ago expressed “deep and sincere 
interest” in the work that the Zionists 
have already accomplished in Pales- 
tine; he was pleased, he said, to note 
the progress of the Zionist movement 
in the United States and allied coun- 
tries since Great Britain’s approval of 
the establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional homeland for the Jews had been 
announced, 

Shortly after this message was made 
public the rabbis’ national committee, 
in a telegram to the president, declared 
that “all attempts to revive a separate 
nationality or nationalistic interest 
among Jews is a menace to Judaism” 
and urged him to reconsider his en- 
dorsement of the Zionist movement 
and the action taken by the British gov- 
ernment. The committee expressed the 


former 
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opinion that “Zionism is a religious as 
well as a political problem for Jews” 
and that the establishment of a Jewish 
state would tend to distract Jews in 
America from “a full and perfect alle- 
giance to American citizenship and ob- 
ligations.” 

There are many, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, who doubt the wisdom of found- 
ing a new Jewish nation in Palestine. 
These people point out that Palestine is 
already more densely populated than 
the United States and that it,is serious- 
ly lacking in fuel, a deficiency which of 
course would greatly handicap manu- 
facturing and other industries; the 
source of income most to be depended 
on is the tourists whose number each 
year ordinarily is very considerable be- 
cause the Holy Land is sacred to Jews, 
Christians and Mohammedans and they 
journey thence from all sections of 
the globe. 

it is argued further that the Jews 
from now on will not need a “place of 
refuge”, such as has been contemplated 
by many since the establishment of a 
new Jewish national homeland first 
came to be considered, seeing that con- 
ditions which the Jews in Russia, in 
Germany, Austria and elsewhere for- 
merly found intolerable will not exist 
when this war is ended and a just, 
righteous peace has been established. 

A large proportion of the Jews in the 
United States, Great Britain and other 
democratic countries know that they 
enjoy greater opportunities and advan- 
tages where they are than would be 
possible in any new Jewish state and 
they are patriotic loyal citizens of the 
countries in which they live; for these 
reasons they would rather remain 
where they are than go elsewhere. 
Therefore it seems unlikely that many 
Jews satisfactorily established in the 
United States, England, France and oth- 
er countries will pull up and go to 
Palestine to make their homes; the 
country will be seriously overcrowded 
if they do. 

Moreover, the different countries of 
the world could ill afford to lose all of 
their Jewish citizens for, as is well 
known, the Jews everywhere are good 
citizens, they take a prominent part in 
the development of literature, music, 
science, art, commerce and industry 
and their influence for the most part 
is on the side of national progress and 
development. 

Says the editor of Jewish Comment: 
“Palestine, as the key to all the mar- 
velously rich country east of the Med- 
iterranean, will be a prize tempting 
enough for the greatest world power 
or for the greatest combination of pow- 
crs. We must not be deluded by any 
guarantee of neutrality or independ- 
ence. Belgium’s neutrality was guar- 
anteed by all the great powers of the 
world and we know the story of Bel- 
gium . . . In the course of time the 
Jewish nation in Palestine will totter 
und the Jews who had | Bhise for a 
country of their own will find them- 
selves once more homeless and the dis- 
persion history of the Jews will repeat 
itself. And what an appalling price 


Jews all over the world would pay for 
it in the meantime! Once a Jewish na- 
tion is established and the homeland 
fixed in Palestine the position of the 
Jews elsewhere—even in our own 
American democracy—is forthwith jeo- 
pardized if not forfeited.” 

Mr. Zangwill, leader of the English 
Zionists, does not favor taking to Pales- 
tine all Jews from all parts of the world 
nor does he expect that all of the race 
would desire to leave their present 
homes to live in a new Jewish state. He 
favors the establishment of a separate 
autonomous nation, a home for such 
Jews as desire to live in it, and would 
have it under the protection of some 
great world power or combination of 
powers until it was certain that it was 
solidly established, 

The Palestinian Jews, according to 
Joseph Cowan, a prominent English 
Jew and a member of the British Zion- 
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ist Holy Land mission, desire nothing 
more than “a chance to live their own 
lives in their own way, with full oppor- 
tunity for self-development along ra- 
cial lines while according the utmost 
freedom of conscience to every other 
race and sect alongside of whom they 
work. They aim to make Palestine a 
great country from the standpoint of 
prosperity and happiness but they are 
content that the political control of the 
country’s affairs so far as the outside 
world is concerned shall be exclusively 
in the hands of Great Britain.” 











All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations to “*" held throughout 
the entire country Dec. 7, The positions 
pay from $1100 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
Y168, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule show- 
ing examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing all positions and 
giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge.—<Advt. 





GETS 28 EGGS A DAY 
NOW, FROM 34 HENS 


Chas. C. White, Well-Known Breeder, 
Tells How, Costs Nothing to Try. 


“I gave Don Sung to $4 utility Buff Orphingtons 
and the egg yield increased from 7 to 28 a day. Don 
Sung is a wonder and I am now giving it to all my 
hens regularly.’’—Chas. E. White, Manager Cherry 
Hill Farm, Flackville, Ind. 

Mr. White is the well known breeder and exhibitor. 
Ile wrote the above letter Dec, 2, 1917, after his test 








had shown a gain of 21 eggs a day from 34 hens. We 
will make you the sume offer we made him, Here 
it is, 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch results for one 
month. if you don't fin 1 that Don Sung pays for it 
self und pays you a good profit besides, simply tell 
us and your money will be refunded 

Den Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) works directly 
on the egg-laying organs, and is also a splendid tonic. 
It is easily given in the feed, improves the hen’s 
health, makes her stronger and more active in any 
weather, and starts her laying. 

Try Don Sung for 30 days and if it doesn’t get you 
the eggs, no matter how cold or wet the weather, 
your money will be refunded by return mail. Send 50 





cents today for a package by mail prepaid. Burrell 
Dugger Co., 233 Columbia Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW BOOK ON 





ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots; Hitches, Splices, etc. 


How Different Knots Are Made and WhatThey Are Used For 


| INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RIGCER 








A most practical handbook’ giv- 
\ ing complete and simple direc- 

\ tion for making all the most 
\ useful knots, hitches, rig- 
Wy gine. sp! ices, ete. Over 


me i- 
ope e100 illustrations, All 
. Ss about wire rope i: 
QS aattachments,lash- ; 
EZ ing, blocks, tackles 
GF etc. 37 Heraldic Knots is 
illustrated. Of great value to & 
mechanics, riggers. campers, 


bostmen, Price 20 cents postpaid. 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 827, 54 Lake pha ders 
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Watch with adjustable leather strap 
and buckle and these Four lovely 
Rings. ALL Given FREE to any- 
one for sell ng only 12 of our Jewelry 
Novelties at 10 cents each. Fresh 
from factory. Be in fashion. 






































J. P. DALE MFG. CO., , 
‘Providence, R.1. 
New 
RR 
Vamping 
PIANO :\) Spremenasmeussenmeeo 38 em 
“oy Card 
EASY er 
NO TEACHER NEEDED— SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE SYSTEM 
+ havi giected their Musical Education heed not despair, for with the 


of oor new VA PIN G CARD (placing the card pret over the piano key =), 
oa can at once Vamp awey to thousands of Songs, Ballad 
. equal to a Professic onal Musician. No kno ge 

r using it a few times, you will be able to dispense with the aid of the famp- 
Card entirely. The price of this very clever.invention is only 15 a postpaid. 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 827, 54 Lake St., Chicago 








¥ each. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept g27 54W. Lake St., CHICAGO 





or Sauff Habit Cured by 


y CG BACC harmless remedy. Sent yor 
$1 _ If it cures, costs 
00, ii not, it's FREE 
Write today. F. E. Seruton, Box 377 2 ewiston, Maine. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where 1s. ated, particulars tree 
LINCOLN. NEBR. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 1 
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BALLOTS VS. BULLETS. 

OW that the war has been won, 
by the efforts and sacrifices of 
those who believed in prepared- 

ness and action, we must look out and 
see that its fruits are not appropriated 
by those who were on the wrong side. 
Upton Sinclair the socialist writer 
comes out in a little paper he publishes 
saying that “a conference of labor men 
and socialists” will really decide the 
results of the war. He says that “no- 
one will be able to prevent the meeting” 
of this conference and that if anyone 
stands in the way of its decrees it will 
“cause a general strike that will extend 
round the world and send them the 
way of the late Russian czar; for the 
people are going to settle this war on 
their terms of justice and freedom.” 

In other words, according to Sinclair, 
the world is to be subjected to a soviet 
reign of terror, such as Russia has had 
under the bolshevik thugs, and the ele- 
ments who have opposed the war are 
to govern the rest of us, and do it in 
their own way, by coercion and vio- 
lence. And this is to be done under the 
pretense that it is “justice and free- 
dom.” 

The Russians have had a taste of this 
“justice and freedom” as dispensed by 
the soviet tyrants and they don’t like it. 
The socialists and laborites have had 
their own sweet way in Russia and 
have had a rare chance to demonstrate 
their “ideals” and show how they work 
out in practice. And they have made a 
terrible failure of the opportunity. 

Their idea of democracy is to mur- 
der all those who think differently 
from them or who will not fall right in 
with all their doings. Their first act 
on gaining control of the government 
was to wipe out the duma, which was 
the popular assembly. “Justice” to them 
consisted in selling their country out 
to the Huns and then plundering the 
country into the bargain. 

Anyone who had saved anything and 
who possessed any property or money 
was regarded as a criminal and was 
treated without mercy. The dictators 
in Russia are mainly international Jews 
—the “black sheep” strain of the He- 
brew nation; they are not orthodox 
Jews but infidels, and they are as hos- 
tile to the good people of their own 
race as to those of any other. 

They disclaim all belief in patriot- 
ism; they have no country and they 
own no allegiance to any flag; they 
care nothing for laws, moral principles 
or the opinion of the rest of mankind; 
they claim the right to act only as it 
may suit themselves, according to their 
own whim or prejudice, and with ac- 
countability to no power either of 
earth or heaven. 

Marriage they denounce as a silly, 
old-fashioned species of bondage which 
no “free”human being should submit to. 
They reeognize no private right to 
property but regard all capital and all 
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property .as belonging to “society”’— 
and they are to rule “society.” 

Such is the program of “justice and 
freedom” which the soviets are seek- 
ing to enforce in Russia and which 
their friends and supporters in this 
country would like to enforce on us. 
Such men as Sinclair are dangerous be- 
cause, while lacking any real wisdom, 
they are dominated by a monumental 
egotism which makes them believe that 
they know it all. 

They declare that the great problems 
that have puzzled and baffled the brain- 
iest men from the dawn of history are 
perfectly easy of solution; they assert 
that if they could only have their way 
for a little while they would turn ev- 
ervthing upside down and bring about 
millennial conditions at once. They 
pretend to possess the same moral and 
intellectual superiority that the kaiser- 
ists have claimed, and they have been 
the strongest allies the kaiserists have 
had. 

The Socialists in this country have 
claimed that theirs was the only party 
that really had the welfare of mankind 
at heart, and a lot of well-meaning but 
gullible people have taken them at their 
word. Such men as Upton Sinclair are 
utterly unqualified to act as leaders of 
anything or anybody. Everything Sin- 
clair has predicted has proved wrong. 

He is the man who said the Socialists 
would win the elections and elect a 
president in this country in 1912. He 
was one of those visionaries who as- 
sured the world that there could be no 
more wars, as the socialists and work- 
ers would refuse to fight. And yet 
when the kaiser issued the call to arms 
his socialist followers were just as 
obedient as the rest. These socialist- 
pacifists have charged that this coun- 
try went into this war as a “capitalis- 
tic” speculation and that our action 
was “the greatest crime in history”. 

And yet these men—enemies of the 
nation and of mankind—after being 
spared from execution or imprison- 
ment, continue to assert that their ad- 
vice should be followed in shaping the 
peace which is to result from this war. 
And they are again boldly threatening 
that if they are not given their way 
they will start a revolution which will 
wipe out all the existing institutions 
and make way for the socialistic utopia 
which they dream of. 

It is strange that the sensible major- 
ity of mankind should tolerate such 
ravings or permit the agitators to 
spread their poisonous and infectious 
propaganda, but a great amount of lee- 
way has to be given to them rather 
than curtail liberty of speech. These 
agitators, while denouncing all exist- 
ing institutions, take advantage of the 
sacred right of free speech which these 
institutions have created and abuse it. 
if they had control there would be no 
free speech and no freedom of any 
kind, and they have proved this suffi- 
ciently in Russia. 


What they want is freedom for them- 
selves to do what they please, but no 
freedom for anyone who opposes them. 
Many of these most loud-mouthed and 
dangerous bolshevists in this country 
are now behind the bars, where they 
should have been placed years 


ago. 


But many of them are still at liberty 
and they will go on with their wicked 
work of scattering the germs of discon- 
tent and revolution and anarchy. 


The war has settled kaiserism but it 
exposes civilization to even greater 
danger from bolshevism. This menace 
will have to be met not only in Russia 
and this country but in every country, 
for the poison is spreading everywhere, 
like the germs of the influenza, 

Let us hope that no “soft” peace will 
be made with the Russian bolsheviks, 
who are just as much enemies of civili- 
zation and justice as the kaiserists were. 
President Wilson has said that the dif- 
ferent peoples should be allowed to en- 
joy the right of self-determination and 
that the internal affairs of other na- 
tions should not be interfered with. 
But this broad principle will be subject 
to qualifications no doubt, for this war 
has shown that it will not do to let 
any nation run its affairs according to 
its own code as to what is right. 

As the president has said, all the na- 
tions will have to place themselves in 
accord with general principles which 
the public opinion of the world as a 
whole approves. And if any nations 
seek to take the path of wrong, they 
will class themselves as outlaws and 
will have to be broken. 

We shall have to be alert and perpet- 
ually on the watch for bolshevik and 
other dangerous doctrines which will 
be introduced through all sorts of agen- 
cies and under various innocent guises. 
This war is now about over and we all 
hope that it will be the last of the great 
military wars, but man is a fighting ani- 
mal and the fight has not been all 
taken out of him by a long shot. 


There will be plenty of things to 
fight over and plenty of people to fight, 
no matter how many good resolutions 
we may take. Humanity has under- 
gone a fundamental reformation in the 
last four vears, butit has not been regen- 
erated or its nature greatly changed. 

Human beings are still human, and 
they still possess the vices as well as 
the virtues of such. They are still far 
from being angels—and if anything 
were needed to prove this we have only 
to cite the bitterness that was devel- 
oped in the few short weeks of the po- 
litical campaign in this country, just 
past. 

President Wilson in one of his ad- 
dresses on Mexico several years ago 
said that it is the right of any people 
to rebel and throw off. the government- 
al yoke any time they want to do it 
and can accomplish it. No regime and 
no form of government has a perma- 
nent lease of life, and each and all are 
subject to checks and reverses. The 
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people will always have a reht to as- 
sert themselves, no matter what ukases 
may be issued forbidding it, and so it 
is reasonable to expect that there will 
be more wars and more revolutions as 
the world goes on. 

In this country we have adopted the 
doctrine that the majority rules and 
that it should rule because the interests 
of the majority are presumably greater 
than those of the minority. But this is 
only a makeshift idea after all. The 
najority may be wrong and the minor- 
ity right; in fact every majority begins 
by being a minority first. 

The allies were in the minority when 
the war started and the chances were 
that Germany would win, but gradually 
the power of the allies waxed greater 
until now, after over four years, it hes 
become dominant and it imposes its 
will on the conquered enemy. The law 
of might is once more paramount. We 
all believe that in this case might has 
upheld right, but that is not necessarily 
ihe case for Germany’s might upheld 
wrong. 

In our elections we ascertain in a 
crude way what the people want, and 
we let them rule after a fashion. Their 
choice may or may not be right, and it 
often happens that a minority actually 
governs. The mere fortuitous chance of 
bad weather on election day may de- 
cide a national election, for the organ- 
ized voters who can be voted as a 
whole, and the city voters in general 
can and do vote on a bad day, while the 
unorganized and scattered voters in 
the rural districts naturally decide in 
inany cases to stay home. 

This time we had two million sol- 
diers outside the country and none of 
these could vote. Several millions more 
were in camps or had recently changed 
their residence and many of these also 
did not exercize the franchize. Our 
theoretical voting population is now 
close to 25,000,000 and this is only one- 
fourth of our actual population. Only 
two-thirds of the voting population ac- 
tually vote even then, and a majority 
of this fraction will decide the election. 
Thus the verdict of an election repre- 
sents only the expressed will of one- 
twelfth of our total population. 

And yet our people are such strong 
believers in law and order that they 
acquiesce in this method of govern- 
ment, because it is the nearest thing to 
political justice that has been evolved 
ip to the present time. Reforms will 

ontinue to go on and our govern- 
ments will represent mere and more 
the will of all the people. 

And it is far betier that these reforms 


should take place gradually and peace- 
ably, as a result of elections and legis- 
lation, than by resort to strikes, revolu- 
tions and other methods .of violence. 
Revolution will still remain the last 
resort of all oppressed peoples as Pres- 
ident Wilson has said; the power to 
strike for their rights can never be tak- 
en away from them, but they want to 
be very sure of their ground before 
they try it. 

Ballots are better than bullets as an 
argument, and that is the gospel which 
we must preach, in season and out. 
Those who preach violence should be 
watched closely and if they threaten 
to be dangerous to the general welfare 
they should be suppressed. The world 
has had its lesson and it should know 
what to do with disturbers of the peace 
from now on. 
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ERMANS are free from the treating 
habit but they have got the retreat- 
ing habit bad. 
G 


LLIES may not get on to Berlin 
but anyway they’ve got onto Ber- 


gq 
| F picecio SAM has been sending men 
over there at rate of seven men a 
minute. The “four-minute” men have 
helped win the war, but the seven men 
a minute was what clinched the argu- 
ments. 
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ILL wonders never cease? You 
can now cut your own hair by 
mail while you wait. 


¢ 
VERYTHING else had advanced dur- 


ing the war, and it was time for the 
allies to advance, after four years. 
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RqENRY FORD'S much - vaunted 
“Eagle” boats, which were to be 
turned out by the thousand, like cook- 
ies in a factory, and which were to 
have won the war, began to materialize 
just as peace was in sight. One of them 
is done. Henry would have gotten the 
boys out of the trenches one way or 
another, if the war had lasted long 
enough. 
g 


EMOCRACY is once more trium- 
phant. The food administration has 
raised the ban on hash and now per- 
mits restaurants and boarding-houses 
as well as private homes to serve that 
nutritious but plebeian dish. No doubt 


the administration lifted the hash em- 
bargo just before election as it did in 
order to influence the vote. Naturally 
the voters would flock to a piatform, 
one of whose main planks is “Hash.” 
It was a sop to the multitude, an appeal 
to the masses. The classes do not eat 
hash; it is a dish of the proletariat al- 
most exclusively; even the bourgeoisie 
are mostly above it. The recrudescence 
of hash is therefore a sign that the war 
is making things safe for democracy 
with a small “d”, not only democracy 
abroad but democracy at home. We 
are allowed to have hash from now on 
—provided we can scare up the money 
to pay for it or to buy the ingredients 
Just why hash was ever placed on the 
proscribed list is not understood by the 
general public. It is surely an eco- 
nomical food, usually made of what- 
ever is left over from the day before. 
We were urged to save food and were 
told that this would win the war. But 
hash was neither one thing nor anoth- 
er; anything might camouflage under 
that name and thus the food rules as 
t@ serving meat might have been evad- 
ed. Kaiserists might slip pork into 
their hash and thus be able to eat it on 
a porkless day. The sleuths could de- 
tect pork or beef while it retained its 
original character but it would baffle 
them if they had to follow it through- 
out all the ramifications and mysteries 
of hash. Sherlock Holmes would have 
been stumped at that. The ban on hash 
was a necessary part of winning the 
war, irksome though it was to us com- 
mon people to whom hash is such a 
boon. The fact that hash is once more 
on the bill of fare and that it can be 
served and consumed by gocd citizens 
without penalty is the most convincing 
proof we could have that the war is 
over and peace is again here. Volumes 
could be written on hash; we could go 
on forever about it and the only thing 
that stops us is the necessity for con- 
serving paper. As it is, all we say is 
“Long live hash”—a hybrid dish that 
is neither animal nor vegetable but 
that fills the bill—not to mention the 
stomach. 
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NCE again, what’s in a name? 
President Wilson chose a man 
named Deeds to lick the airplane busi- 
ness into shape, but all he got was 
words. Anyone would think that a man 
with such a name might live up to it. 
C 


yer the entry of the Belgian king 
and queen into recaptured Ostend 


“ 


was somewhat “ostend-tatious.”’ 
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and discussion on living topics. We have no axes to grind, 





no schemes to boost—no interests but vours to safeguard. 
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Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 
Ariorm. Structure, and writi ol r 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J 
Esenwein, for year 
One student 
pleting the lessons, 
$1000 for manus 
‘Woman's _ me 
torial Revi 
leading oe I 
Also courses 
Versification 
In all, over One 
professors in 
and other Jead 


150-Page Catalog Free. pebese Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 276, Springfield, Mass. 


rg 
s editor of Li ott’s 


rites: **“Before com- 


Or Esonwein 























Deafness 


Perfest hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal a 


Wholly or Partially ad 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require po 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking“®r 
defectivein thenatural ear drums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials, 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
381 Inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, XY, 


* GOV'T POSITIONS 


FHOU SANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN, married or 
§ 90, are needed for per e ted 
sitions in Wa hingt 





work, 
with pay 
iby mal 
intment. 


h exar wor a rating | ar 
c ed rates now 


ne i ey-back r 
help yeu and | theG — ment, WwW rite for list of 
positions. Just ask for * <HG.”’ WASHINGTON CIVIL 
SERVICE SCHOOL, 1002 Warden Bide, Washingtow, B. C 


Debates and Orations 


Lssays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub 
jects for debates. essays and orations, free 
Cotenhien catormation Bureau, Wastingten, s. c. 





Gall Stones 


Cured without knife or surgery. A new book- 
let written by well-known scientist, Dr. C. E. Paddock, 
Trenton, Mo., tells about a simple remedy easily 
taken at home. Effects remarkable relief in short 
time. Extreme cases cured quickly. Dr. Paddock 
sends the booklet free to all sufferers. Write today. 


applications filed on partial payment 
plan. Send for free booklet. Milo 





B. Stevens & Co., 682 F Street, 
Washington, D.C, Established 1864 





LADI ES To SEW at home for a large Philadel 


phia Firm. Good pay; nice 
nd stamped pomerr vi for prices paid. 


UNIVERSAL co. “Dent. 29, Walnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEN—AGE 17 to 45 face 


fravel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY, 304 ST. LOUIS 
Fssays, Lectures, prepar” 


DEBATES, ORATION ged to order, §2 per 1000 


P words. Debate outlines Satisfaction 


‘ary Bureau, Blackshear, Go. 


WRITE A sone 4 SONG Patriotic or popular. Eeompose music and 
Slertin’ 2 és! blication Send words today, 
60 Reaper Block, Chicago 

HOME stu STUD 


. 
s’ Pr 





Experience 





guaranteed. 








High School, Normal, Commercial, College 
and Professional! Courses. Catalogue Free. 


fessi i College, Washington, D.C. 


Astrological Reading §°33.""2 2," 10 cts. 


JOSEPH DEVERE, Y-123 West Madison, Chicago, til. 














QUESTION BOX }: 


Tnder this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local faws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re 
ligious questions: ot give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up materia! 
for essays. or find a market for old coins Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue.” or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Kditors 





World’s Average Annual Rainfall. 
Ques. What is the average annual rain- 
fall on the earth?—Ans. Variously esti- 
mated at from 30 to 60 inches; ranges from 
458 inches in Cherrapongee, India, to zero 
in Sahara desert. 


Expenses of West Point Cadets. 
Ques. Does the government pay the 
tuition of students at West Point military 


| academy ?—Ans. Yes and furnishes eachwith 


money regarded as 
necessary expenses. 

Admission to Naval Training Station. 

Ques. Where should I apply and to 
whom for training in the Great Lakes naval 
training school?—Ans. Apply at nearest 
naval recruiting station or consult your 
local draft board if you are registered un- 
der selective service law. 


sufficient to pay all 


Laws. 

Ques. 1. When a nation at war has ships 
in waters of a neutral country has the neu- 
tral the right to hold such ships while she 
remains neutral?—Ans. No; the belliger- 
ent ships have a right to leave, unless there 
is some legal claim on the ships, as some- 
times happens. Ques. 2. Did our govern- 
ment object to Germany’s moving her 
ships from our waters, before we entered 
the war?—Ans. No; to have objected 
would have been an act of war. What kept 
German ships in our ports was the cer- 
tainty that they would be destroyed or 
captured if they left our protection. 


Neutrality 


Duty of U. S. Under Hague Treaty. 

Ques. Many public speakers lately say 
this country should have gone into the 
war earlier—as soon as Belgium was in- 
vaded. Government pamphlet on “How 
the War Came to America” says we could 
not have entered the war sooner and kept 
our pledge fo the nations made at the 
Hague, in accordance with the principles of 
the Monroe doctrine. Would we have been 
guilty of breaking our word with the other 
nations and violating the Monroe doc- 
trine if we had joined in war at the start? 
—Ans. This is a question that can be ar- 
gued either way, according to what sort of 
person you are, The Hague treaty, to 
which Germany and this country as well 
as over a score of other nations agreed, 
said in Article 1 “Belligerents are bound 
to respect the sovereign rights of neutral 
powers.” When Germany invaded Luxem- 
burg and Belgium she broke the treaty, 
and her government threw it aside as a 
“scrap of paper’. England took the stand 
that she must uphold the treaty and she 
at once declared war on Germany. Our 
government evidently considered that we 
were not bound to defend the treaty, as 
there was nothing in it which provided for 
action in case one or more of the parties 
to it violated it. That was probably what 
Germany meant by saying that the treaty 
was only a “scrap of paper”; that is, it 


was a purely voluntary agreement amon 
the leading nations to do and abstai: 
from doing certain things in case of wa: 
and there was no provision for enforcin 
it or for punishing violations of it. It wa: 
like the Southern conception of the Union: 
that is, it was merely a loose confederat 
arrangement which any member might rm 
pudiate any time. But the Hague treat) 
provided that a year’s notice of such rm 
pudiation must be given, so Germany vio 
lated it in two ways. Individual opinion 
will differ as to whether it was the duty o! 
this country to join the allied powers i: 
helping enforce the treaty. We waited 
nearly three years and then we did joi) 
in, so we must have felt some sort of obli 
gation. Some types of people conside 
their word as good as their bond, whil 
others regard a promise as something the: 
can keep or break according as it may suil 
their purpose at the time. Many Ameri 
cans feel that this country should have de 
clared war on Germany the day she invad 
ed Belgium, and they believe that the wa 
could have been stopped at the beginnin 
or at least shortened by half if we hax 
taken a vigorous action in that crisis, a 
the entente nations did. Whether that i 
really true or not is, as already stated, 
matter for argument. The Monroe doc 
trine had nothing to do with it, as it i 
not referred to in the treaty and it applic 
only to our hemisphere. 


Anti-Freeze for Auto Radiators, 

Ques. Is calcium chloride a good anti 
freezing solution for radiators of autos, or 
what is better than alcohol and glycerin? 
Ans. Alcohol and glycerin added to wate 
is best mixture, but this is now very costl 
and alcohol evaporates rapidly and is lost 
There is no really satisfactory article. Th: 
mixtures offered for sale by garages et¢ 
all contain chemicals that will have bad 
effect on metals in radiator. Some of 
them are mainly common salt colored w 
and sold under fancy name for a hun 
dred times what it is worth. Calcium 
chloride will answer purpose but it is a 
messy mixture; it clogs up radiator and 
when it boils over it covers your aut: 
with whitewash. Oil of different kind 
has been used in radiators in place ot 
water; this gets rid of freezing but it eats 
the hose connections and.also is not so 
effective in cooling engine. There is no 
complete “solution” of the radiator-solu 
tion problem. Many autoists prefer not to 
bother with anti-freeze mixtures and dc 
pend on draining water from radiator each 
time. 


Rusted Gun-Barrel. 


Ques. Please tell me how to remove rust 
from the inside of a gun-barrel without 
injury to the barrel—Ans. Remove barre! 
from stock and put it in clean cold wate: 
With brush or swab on cleaning rod clean 
out all adhering powder and residues and 
then swab thoroughly with tow on which 
a little emery flour has been dusted. When 
clean dry with clean cotton rags, rubbing 
until metal feels warm. Then oil with 
good gun or machine oil. This treatment 
ordinarily should remove rust but barre! 
will never be as good as originally and 
gun’s shooting qualities will never be re 
stored as rusting pits inside of barrel and 
no cleaning can overcome this. 


Early Ownership of Oregon Territory. 

Ques. To whom did the Oregon territory 
belong about 1760?—Ans. Spain, England, 
France, Russia and the United States all 
claimed territory in this region prior to its 
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final passing undisputedly to the latter. 
Claims of U, S. were based on Louisiana 
purchase and right of old colonies to ex- 
tend to Pacific, also to some extent on ex- 
»loration. France regarded Oregon coun- 
trv as extension of Louisiana territory. 
Claims of others were based on discovery 
- occupation. Spain and England nearly 
vent to war in 1789 as result of conflicting 
claims but this trouble was settled in 1790 
by treaty. All French claims were dispos- 
d of by purchase of Louisiana territory by 
S. in 1803 and by Florida treaty in 
1819-22 Spain’s claims were reduced to ter- 
itory south of latitude 42° north. Treaty 
with Russia in 1824 provided that U. S. 
hould make no establishments north of 
4° 40’ and that Russia should make none 
outh of that line. Treaty containing 
imilar provision was made between Rus- 
ia and England. Thus U. S. and England 
were left sole claimants and several times 
in following years rival claims threatened 
to bring about war. At length matter was 
ettled in 1846 by treaty which fixed boun- 





dary line between U, S. and British terri- 
ry as 49° north latitude. 
Origin of Hallowe’en. 
Ques. Please tell me what is meant by 
Hallowe’en” and explain why such a fes- 
tival is held—Ans. Word is abbreviation 


of “alle halowene tyd” or all hallows tide, 
applied to evening of Oct. 31 because that 

the eve or vigil of All Saints or All Hal- 
lows which occurs Nov. 1. Hallowe’en as 
bserved in modern times appears to have 
been derived partly from festival of Po- 
nona which pagan Rome celebrated at this 
eason of harvests. It also embodies sur- 
ivals of old customs, myths and super- 
titious beliefs of Druids—priests of early 
Celts in Gaul and Britain—who set aside 
this night for feasting to the sun for har- 





est. At these feasts Druids built huge 
bonfires and made merry, eating, drinking 
nd playing games about fire. 
Great Stone Face Real. 
Ques. Was there really such a stone 
face as that described in Hawthorne’s 
tory, “The Great Stone Face”?—Ans. Yes. 


till exists; known as the “old man of the 
nountains”, a feature of Mt, Profile of 
White Mountains. 





Spanish Influenza Among Soldiers. 
Ques. Why has Spanish influenza heen 
ore prevalent among soldiers in camps 
than among civilians?—Ans. Because sol- 
liers are necessarily closely associated to- 
ther in camps and when such a conta- 
ious disease as this breaks out among 
them it is practically impossible to prevent 
numbers of men in the camp from 
ing exposed. 


irge 





The Amazon River. 


Ques. Please tel! me something about 
1¢© Amazon river, the inhabitants of the 
territory through which it flows and the 


sricultural products of the Amazon val- 
evy.—Ans. This river which is largest, 
though not longest, in world, is formed 
by large number of head streams in Andes 
iountains. It drains some 2,500,000 square 
niles and its length is estimated at 3,500 
miles. At its mouth which is on equator 
t is 200 miles wide; 1000 miles from ocean 
it is four miles wide and 2000 miles from 
ocean it is about one mile wide. With its 
tributaries it affords about 30,000 miles of 
hnuvigable water surface.' Its basin has not 
been thoroughly exploree but soil is known 
\o be exceptionally rich and luxuriant veg- 
tation everywhere abounds; it is most 








fertile region and contains largest forests 
in world. Agricultural products include su- 


gar cane, coffee, tobacco, vegetables of 
various kinds, grains, fruits, ete, Popula- 


tion is mixed, being made up of whites 
people of Portuguese extraction, largely, 
though other Europeans are represented 
half-breeds, negroes and Indians. 


—_———-» 


To Mark Linen. 

Ques. Please tell me how to mark house- 
hold linen permanently for purposes of 
identification —Ans. Use rubber stamp and 
indelible ink or use ordinary pen and in- 
delible ink. Black India ink such as is 
used by draftsmen serves well for this pur- 
pose as it does not wash out readily. 


Cattegat and Skagerrack. 


Ques. Please tell me something about 
the Cattegat and the Skagerrack—dAns. 


Cattegat is bay or arm of sea between east 
coast of Jutland and west coast of Sweden, 
to north of Danish islands connected with 
Baltic sea by Great and Little Belt and by 


sound. Length is about 150 miles and 
greatest breadth 85 miles. There are nu- 
merous banks and strong currents and 


violent storms render navigation danger- 
ous, Skagerrack is arm of German ocean, 
washing Norway on north, Jutland on 
south and Sweden on the east. It connects 
Cattegat with North Sea. It is about 150 
miles long and 80 miles wide. 





Wool Commission Houses at Wheeling. 

Ques, How many wool commission 
houses are there at Wheeling, W. Va., and 
by whom are they run?—Ans. Write to 
Chamber of Commerce, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Information pertaining to business or com- 
mercial matters in any city can usually be 
obtained by addressing the chamber of 
commerce in the city in question. 





Keeping Water out of Torpedo Tubes. 

Ques. How is the water kept out of tor- 
pedo tubes of a submarine when the craft 
is under water?—Ans. Tubes are closed 
by. automatic doors. 





Keeping Down Brush and Weeds. 

Ques. I have had the weeds and brush 
on some land cut down. Is there any prep- 
aration that I can pour over the ground 
to prevent sprouts coming up from the 
roots?—Ans. Nothing can be applied in 
this way that will prevent growth of unde- 
sirable vegetation without killing or 
preventing growth of useful plants, Best 
method is to plow ground or burn dry 
brush, weeds, etc., over it. 


Almost a Shadow, Afraid 
to Eat 


“Mv son-in-law was so bad from stomach 
trouble that he was reduced to almost a 
shadow and was afraid to eat anything, as 
all food caused bloating of gas which press- 
ed against his heart, worrying him very 
much. Our druggist persuaded him to try 
Mayr’s W onderful Remedy, put up by Geo. 
Mayr, a Chicago chemist, and in two 
months he looked fine, can eat anything 
and works hard every day.” It is a sim- 
ple, harmless preparation that removes 
the catarrhal mucus from the intestinal 
tract and allays the inflammation which 
causes all stomach, liver and intestinal 
ailments, including appendicitis. One dose 
will convince or money refunded. For sale 
by druggists everywhere.—Advt, 


also 





















iis Bis [ele] k 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY it you lack 
HANDICAPPED [sh Schoo 


You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE 


prepared by some of America’s leading pro- 
fessors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. 
simplified and up-to-date. 
jects given in a resident school and meets all 
requirements of a High School training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two years, You 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 
you will gain will well repay the time spe 


in study. 


TAKE 10 LESSONS | 


So that you may see for 
yourself how thorough 





Dept. 


Electrical Engineer 


Elec. Light & Power Supt. 
Hydroelectric Engineer 


Telephone Engineer 
felegraph Engineer 
Wireless Cperator 


Architect 


Building Contractor 


Civil Engineer 


Structural Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer 
Shop Superintendent 


..Steam Engineer | 
Draftsman and Designer 


Name 


Address 





and complete our train- 
ing is. 
take ten lessons in the High School Course 
or any Course of specialized training in the 
Coupon below — before 
you wish to continue. 
satisfied you are not out one cent. 
lutely guarantee satisfaction, On that basis 
you owe it to yourself to make this test. 

Check and mail the coupon NOW for full 
particulars and Free Bulletin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL. 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 
H-2288 Chicago, Illinois 


TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


Explain how I can qua - 

for the position check 

High Schoo! Graduate ’ 
““Baslaess Manager 

....Ceftified Pub. 

....Accountant and Auditor 

.... Bookkeeper 

.. stenographer 

....K ire Insurance Expert 

....Sanitary Engineer 

.... Master Plumber . 
..Heating & Vent. Engineer 
. Automobile Engineer 
..Automobile Repairman 
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In fact, em- 


This Course, 
which has been 


It is complete, 
It covers all sub- 


We invite you to 


deciding whether 
If you are not then 
We abso- 


.Lawyer 


Accountant 





.Airplane Mechanic 
General Education Course 
Common Schoo! Branch 
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Ail Worsted Sergeg 
Pants Made to Ord 


Ask local tailors tomakes pair of Gnobine 


pants for 
ap ee ae ‘ell yor a. And vot 
our price is only Pe: 65. We positive- a 
‘A ly guarantee 8 per rfect fit End your 
complete satisfaction or cueney. 
Ry back. Remember, we make al ress 
Salta. Pants s its and Oveseoets Pore 
or-made to your individ. - 
BS: ua} measureme and no 
y 


nts 
xtra ch: f kind 
aiowie paid 


t lan 
Wonder full te. crtcrtse fish cis 
is an 
New Pian sors: vera 
fatier-med os er—FR ma every- 
, ——_ got it. Mais nen fo ‘0 0 $3, ‘000 
i a year ia: in your aged bm y+ po : to 


ia 





a book you have over seen. 


5 Moving P Picture Tie-Up 
@ Scenes of Theda Bara in Cleopatra, Annette Keller- 
iw man in Garden of the "Gods. res of others in 
greatest collection of woolen 
a ae a m’}. conde cent. 
nt ‘outhit ever aeek awrite sone. 
--RELIABLE TAILORING CO. 
329 S. Peoria St., Chicago, lll. 


JEWEL 


BUREIEINGTON 
WAT Ct 














The masterpiece of watch 
manufacture — adjusted to the 
second, positions. temperature and 
fsochronism. Encased at factory 
into your choice of the exquisite 
new watch cases. The great Burling- 
ton Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You 
get the watch at the same price that 
the wholesale jewelers must pay us, 
See color illustra- 
Write Today ¢ tions of all newest 
designs in watches that you have to 
choose from. Name and address on 
@ postcard is enough. Write today. 
Burlington Watch Co, 
ept 5058 
19th & Marshall Blvd. 
Chicago 











Use Arnold 
Automatic Damper 
This simple device placed in 
your Stove Pipe or Furnace 
ipe immediately gives your 
house 25 to 33% per cent more 
heat from the same uantityof 
fuel—ro ma.,ter what ty pestove 
or furnace you use. A proved 
success! You can easily attach it 
yourself—simple directions on box, 
O WASTED FUEL 
» Automatic in operation—requires no at- 
— after fire is started. Keeps your 
use at even temperature. No overheating, with 
waste of fuel. No underheating, with dangers to health. 
SAVES ITS COST ON FIRST TON OF FUEL 
Thousands already in use; eeery owner a booster. P 
.$0 for Stove size; $5.00 for Furnace size -- by parce! 
post, prepaid. Order today, stating whether for Stove 
or Furnace, and give size of pipe. Agents wanted, 
ROBINSON MFG.COMPANY, 71 Factories Bidg ,Toledo, 0, 








Tell Your Boy 
About | This! 


Boys, 
money each m ih selling The 
Boys’ Magazi ne. ‘ 
fendid business 
ol great 
Write 1 my Sor & copie 
Send no wn ¢ 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 
Dept.AiS, Smethport, Pa. 





BiG FLAG FREE 


~ “ ge chen. 
25 sets Patriotic 
entsa set 


Bluine Mfg. Co., 542 Mill St., Concord Junction. Mass. 


om EMBLEMS OF EVERY 

< > CLASS PINS DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM CO. 825 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra. Pa- 


TREATMENT sent you on Free Trial. 
If it cures, send $1.00; if not, it’s 
FREE. Give express _— bo rite for 
your treatment today Ster- 
tine, 517 Ohio ies * * sidney. Onio 
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Torricelli’s Invention, the Barometer. 


Before the time of Galileo, the dis- 
tinguished Italian physicist, the action 
of suction pumps had been noted by 
philosophers who sought to explain it 


| by the hypothesis that “nature abhors 


a vacuum.” When Galileo came to 
study the question he observed that the 
suction pump as ordinarily constructed 
would not raise water beyond 32 feet 
and this conclusion he suggested to his 
pupil, Evangelista Torricelli, now re- 
membersed as the inventor of the ba- 
rometer and also a mathematician of 
note, 

Torricelli saw that if it could be 
proved that the atmosphere has weight 
and that its weight is equivalent to 
that of a vertical column of water 32 
feet high he could explain the observed 
phenomenon satisfactorily. He reason- 
ed that if the atmosphere could support 
a 32-fc t column of water it should sup- 
port a column of mercury about 32 
inches high, since mercury is about 
13% times heavier than water. 

He determined to put the thing to a 
practical test and accordingly sealed 
one end of a glass tube about four feet 
long and about one-fourth inch in dia- 
meter, and filled it with mercury. Then, 
placing his finger over the open end, 
he inverted the tube in an open vessel 
containing mercury. Immediately af- 
ter his finger was withdrawn from the 
open end of the tube the mercury sank 
until the top of the column was about 
30 incLes above the surface of the mer- 
cury in the open vessel, creating an al- 
most perfect vacuum in the sealed end 
of the tube. This is now called the 
Torricellian vacuum and the experi- 
ment is known as the Tocrricellian ex- 
periment. 

Though some physicists of that day 
objected to Torricelli’s conclusions that 
the atmosphere had weight and that the 
pressure exerted by it was equivalent 
to the pressure of a 2-foot vertical 
column of water or a 30-inch vertical 
column of mercury, further investiga- 
tion and study by himself and others 
confirmed their correctness and they 
were at length generally approved and 
accepted, 

In 1651, about six years after Torri- 
celli’s experiment, Parrier discovered 
that the height of the column of mer- 
cury in the glass tube varies with the 
weather, rising in the tube when the 
air is dry and falling when the air is 
moist and consequently lighter, Ex- 
perience has since shown that a rapid- 
ly rising barometer presages unsettled 
weather, a gradual rise settled weather 
and a rapid fall stormy weather; by 
taking account of the winds, tempera- 
ture and other conditions the barome- 
ter is now used in forecasting weather 
conditions, 

The word “barometer” is of Greek 
origin, being compounded of “boros”, 


| meaning weight, and “metron”, mean- 


ing measure. 
in 1665 Boyle, the celebrated Irish 


philosopher suggested that the barom: 
ter could be used for measuring th 
height of mountains since it had bee 
proved that atmospheric pressure vai 
ies with the altitude, gradually increas 
ing from sea level toward higher alt 
tudes. 

For delicate operations, such as « 
termining elevations, the scale of th 
instrument is usually furnished with 
vernier which makes the readings con 
siderably more accurate. Provision 
are also made for special adjustment 
made necessary when the instrumen 
is carried and for taking readings un 
der varying conditicns, The moder: 
mercurial instrument, however, is thi 
same in principal as the apparatus use: 
by Torricelli in his original experi 
ment. 

A common form of barometer de 
pends for its action on the change i) 
form of a thin metallic vesse] partia!! 
exhausted of air. This is called th 
aneroid barometer, because it does no! 
contain or make use of a fluid. At th 
center of the upper surface of the m« 
tallic box from which most of the ai 
has been drawn out a small pillar is at 
tached and this is connected at its uy 
per end to a strong spring. As the to 
of the box rises or falls with diffe: 
ences in the atmospheric pressure its 
motion is communicated to this pilla 
and transmitted through levers and 
other devices to an indicator whic! 
moves over a dial, graduated by com 
parison with a mercurial barometer. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 363. 

This problem comes from Virgil Wals 
ton, Pleasant Hill, Ill: A walk four feet 
wide runs diagonally across a lot meas 
uring 400 by 500 feet, the center line o 
the walk coinciding with the diagona! 
of the lot; find the number of squar 
feet in the walk. 


Solution for Problem No. 358. 


Let it be 10 to one that a certain thing 
is true on the testimony of one person, 
10 to one that the same thing is true on 
the testimony of a second person and I!) 
to one that it is true on the testimony o! 
a third, What is the probability of th: 
thing l eing true? 

Altogether on the testimony of the 
three persons combined there are 5) 
chances that the thing is true io thre: 
that it is untrue. Therefore the proba 
bility of its being true is as 10 to one. 


White Horses Exempt. 

Because all guns now used in war 
are long-range weapons the greate) 
part of the fighting takes place between 
bodies of men at a considerable dis 
tance from each other. This makes | 
possible to use an elaborate scheme 
of protective coioration on the same 
principle as is seen in nature, that is 
to employ screens and painted figures 
of such a nature as to hide guns, build: 
ings, troops, etc., fram prying enem) 
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eyes or to make them blend with their 
surroundings so that at the distance 
from which observation must neces- 
sarily take place they cannot be readi- 
ly distinguished; this scheme of pro- 
tection is all included under the now 
familiar term, “camouflage.” 

Obviously no such thing as a con- 
spicuously colored uniform, brightly 
painted wagon or automobile, metal ar- 
ticles that glitter in the sun or any- 
thing else that would be likely to at- 
tract the enemy’s attention and draw 
his fire can be permitted in the war 
zone. That is why white horses are 
not wanted for army use. Speaking in 
this connection the Portland Oregon- 
iam says: 

“The white horse is the fortunate 
horse in this war for he is exempt 
from the draft for army purposes. The 
obvious reason is that he presents too 
conspicuous a target. 

“Before the United States entered the 
war, however, the allies bought some 
light colored animals and attempts 
were made to disguise them with dyes. 
Inventors produced several shades, all 
of which were rejected, however, ex- 
cept one, which was tried out on a bat- 
tery of 24 horses in the French artil- 
lery. Weather turned it to a bottle 
green after a week of service, and the 
animal remained this color for months 
and all white and light gray horses are 
now being rejected. 

“The effect of this will be to reduce 
still further the available supply from 
which to choose and it is pointed out 
by the Red Star that it makes the con- 
servation of animals now on duty in- 
creasingly important. The Red Star 
performs a work for animals similar to 
that of the'Red Cross for men, and is 
working in harmony with the United 
States veterinary corps.” 





SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 


Reason in comparison with man is some- 
thing divine and so is the life of reason di- 
vine in comparison with the routine of a 
man’s life—Aristotle. 


In the end the just and temperate man 
alone is happy.—Plato. 


Are you not ashamed of being so anxious 
for riches and glory and honor but take 
no thought for wisdom and truth for your 
own soul, how it may be made more per- 
fect ?—Socrates. 





It is, not enough to know virtue, it is 
necessary to possess it —Confucius. 

The highest greatness, surviving time 
and stone, is that which preceeds from 
the soul.—Sumner. 





Do not think of your own faults, still 
less of other’s faults; in every person who 
comes near you, look for what is good 
and strong; honor that—rejoice in it 
and as you can, try to imitate it—Ruskin. 





Manly regret for wrong never weakens 
but always. strengthens the heart. 
Beecher. 

What motives, desires, necessity, can 
there be to impel me to insist that any 
person whatever sheuld express his truth, 
his relations to the Deity, in precisely the 
same terms as I do? I cannot force him 





to change his belief by means of violence, 
cunning or so-called miracles. <As_ well 
might I take out his heart and amicably 
offer to put a better one in its place— 
Tolstoi. 





All vice, all transgression, roots itself 
in this fundamental error, that the laws 
of the universe, . . . may, in this  par- 
ticular case, be evaded. 

The healthy eye does not turn more nat- 
urally to the light than the honest rind 
turns toward the truth,—Parker. 

The business or the scholar is the pur- 
suit of truth. He is to find out and for- 
mulate the facts regardless of creeds, 
teachings of traditions, decrees of coun- 
cils or votes of assemblies. If he does 
less than this he is a coward and a de- 
serter. If he does more he is a demagog 
and a charlatan.—President Hyde (of Dart- 
mouth College). 


Greeley. 





COURTING OBSCURITY. 


Used to sing *bout watermelon; 
Used to sing “bout ham: 

Used to keep de tune a-swellin’ 
*Bout roast beef and lamb. 

Used to sing bout de fritter 
An’ de pumpkin pie, 

*Scuse dese tears 0’ mine so bitter 
"Bout de days gone by. 


If I sees a chop a-broilin’ 
I ain’t gineter sing. 
If I sees a ’tater boilin’ 
I won’t say a thing. 
I'll jis make de preparation 
Needful foh my health. 
Tain’ no time foh ostentation 
Of no special wealth. 
Washington Star. 





THAT CRY FOR PEACE. 
Knicker—What is the question with 
Germany? 
Bocker—Whether she has experienced a 
change of heart or only a change of lungs. 
New York Sun. 


- FREE TO 


ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


A New Home Cure That Anyone Can Use 
Without Discomfort or Loss of Time. 


We bave a New Method that cures Asthma, and we 
want you to try it at our expense. No matter 
whether your case is of long-standing or recent de- 
velopment, whether it is present as occasional or 
chronie Asthma, you should send for a free trial of 
our method. No matter in what climate you live, 
no matter what your age or occupation, if you are 
troubled with asthma. our method should relieve 
you promptly. 

We especially want to send it to those appare ntly 
hopeless cases, where all forms of inhalers, douches, 
opium preparations, fumes, ‘‘patent smokes,”’ etce., 
have failed. We want to show everyone at our own 
expense, that this new method is designed to end 








all difficult breathing, all wheezing, and all those | 


terrible paroxysms at once and for all time. 

This free offer is too important to neglect a single 
day. Write today and then begin the method at once. 
Send no money. Simply mail coupon below. Do it 
today. 





FREE ASTHMA COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 842-T, 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send free trial of your method to: 














Rem WANTED! 
$90 to $150 Month 


U. S. Government Needs 1 Thousands Immediately 


Easy, pleasant office positions; filing, writing 


g. 
listing and similar work in the Army, Navy, 
State, Ordnance, War Risk Insurance and other 
departments of the Government at Washington, 
y). ©. Similar positions in Government offices in 
practically every city in the country. 


Office Experience Unnecessary. Teachers Wanted 


Your country needs your heip in properly carry- 
ing on the work of the war. This is your chance 
to do your bit, and at the same time earn a 
salary of from $1100.00 to $1800.00 a year. 


A See eee ee ee 
Fill out and mail 3 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
coupon 


4 Dept. ¥74 

S ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BO IT TODAY, “once and en? 
Tomorrow 








Kindly send me, at 








May be po ns now open 
»women me also regarding the 
too laries, hor ork, vacat aon d date of 
Late! & 4 
ate! Pa the next exat " ny section, sending 
me tre ample aq io 
“Y Name 


» ee a 


, Addresa 


Tobacco Habit 
Easily Conquered 


A New Yorker, of wide experience, has written 
a book telling how the tobacco or snuff habit may 
be easily and completely banished in three days 
with delightful benefit. The author, Edward J. 
Woods, TH-272, Station F, New York City, will 














mail his book free on request. 

The health improves wonderfully after the nico 
tine poison is out of the system. Calmness, tran 
quil sleep, clear eyes, normal appetite, good diges 
tion, manly vigor, strong memory and a general 
gain in efficiency are among the many benefits rv 
ported. Get rid of that nervous feeling; noe mor 
need of pipe, cigar, cicarette, snuff or chewing to 
bacco to picify morbid desire.—Adyt. 





Elegant 24 Jewel 0: Watch 


Fouul ar 16 size for men or 12 size for boys. Open face or buntin 
9 case very fine gold filled, plain polish or handsomely engraved. 
Fitted with an elegant movement, stamped and ED anteed 
21 JEWELS ADJUST 
EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED FOR TEN iJ SERVICE 











21 Jowels 
Our special price for a short time only, $7. £6. Fully worth double 
Send us your name and address and watch will be sent by parce! 
pest. When you receive it send us only $7.95 and it is yours. 
f not satistied after ten days’ trial, we will gladly refund your 
money. inet take no risk. ORDER NOW. 


Lt & CO., 8 Dearborn St., Dept. 9- B, CHICAGO 








WE PAY AS HIGH AS $35.00 A SET (broken or not). 
Send at once—cash byreturn mail, We = package 4 
to 10 daysfor yourapprovalof our offer We pay highest 
prices for OLD GOLD JEWELRY, GOLD CROW NS, 
BRIDG ES, DENTAL GOLD, PLA ATINUM, SILVER, 
WATCHE $ AND DIAMON Ds. Send for late st catalog 
@ new jewelry. References, any Milwaukee Bank. 


UNITED STATES SMELTING WORKS ,Ine. 
424 Goldsmith Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cc. a7-G-t—- ae =i ES 
(GLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FR SY 


Either piniilustrated madewithany 3lettersand 2 
figures, one or two colors enamel, Silverplate //p 
20€ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 350 e@e Nex 
$3.50 doz. BASTIAN BROS, CO, . 

721 Bastian Bidg., 




















Rochester, N. ¥. 








ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS. Send sete! or 


model for actual search and - port 
for booklet of instructions on patent practice an ced 
Prompt person al service. GEORGE P. KIMMEL. ‘Patent 
Lawyer, 58-0, Orientat Bidg.. Washington. D.C. 


s INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Chicago 


Home studyin College, Leesan al, Law. siness and G 
ate Schools. Usual degrees granted. Lock er 2394, Chicage 
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How Uncle Sam Cares for Soldiers. 

When a man is selected for military 
service his immediate thought and con- 
cern have to do with his destination, his 
housing, feeding, clothing and health, 
writes Mrs. Antionette Funk, vice-chair- 
man of the National Woman's Liberty 
Loan Committee. The new soldier is 
under the direction of the provost mar- 
shal general’s department from the time 
he is accepted until he takes the train 
for the camp he is assigned to, Then the 
transportation department takes him in 
‘harge. If his journey is a long one he 
travels by Pullman or tourist sleeper 
Meals are provided him along the way 
by the government at a maximum cost 
of 60 cents, 

Under a recent ruling the selected 
man is immediately given an arm-band. 
This is an insignia of military standing 

nd is worn until he is fitted with a uni- 
form, This arm-band carries the same 
authority, protection and responsibility 
that the uniform does. The enemy 


Puts ; an 1 End to 
Catarrh Troubles 


Inhale and Exhale This Medica- 
and—Away Goes Your Catarrh 

There must be readers sufferingy 
chronic catarrh who would like to 
how they can stop catching cold 
for they must realize that 
his may lead to serious d¢ 
ury to the system in general. 

Dr. Blosser, a respected physician, 
for forty-three years an enormously suc- 
cesstul specialist in 
catarrh, is the dis- 
coverer of a pleas- 
ant, direct method 
that can be used 

man, woman or 


You 
tion 


from 
know 
after cold, 
sooner or later 
afness and in- 


and 


Remedy is 
made from medicin- 
al herbs, flowers and 
berries, which you 

’ smoke in a dainty 
or cigarette, and inhale the vapor into all the 
* passages, It contains t tobacco, even though 
is used in the same 
anner. 
Dr. Blosser’s Catarrh 


temedy is equally effec 

ve in all ferms of ca 

tarrh, bronchial irrita- 

on, asthma, catarrhal- 


idache and ear trou-}{ 
eS that may lead to) 
ifness, You will 
reathe better and feel 
tter after using it. 
For ten cents (in coin 
stamps) a small pack 
ige will be mailed, con 
taining some of the Remed } cigarettes, 
i1s0 some Remedy for smoking it pipe and a neat 
tle pipe. Month's supply, 


osts one 
liar and twenty-five 


Address The 
mpany, Box 4595, Atlanta, Ga. 


cents, Blosser 





B.*O.'5."00E/8.'3/°6."6°8.5.'0."0.'G."a. De | 


Contains a varied selection of Standard 
Drugs, Toilet Specialties, Books of inter- 
est (fiction and otherwise) and General 
Supplies. at prices that mean agreat saving 
to you. It acts as your guide in marcas 3, 
and to your benefit Write us today forthisvaluable 4 
re ference book. Do not delay! It's free 
8. & O. Company, 135 Wost 138th St. NewVork § 


——s wnnennnnnnnnnet 


- “GROWING iN BEAUTY ” contai ning beauty 
ners, ee ns, sample of Bouquet DeFrance 
veCo. $20 Cambridge Bide, Chicago 











would have a right to fire upon him or 
take him prisoner, and anyone selling 
him liquor would be subject to prosecu- 
tion under the federal law. 


When your son, or husband, or broth- 
er arrives at his cantonment he is at 
once assigned to quarters, usually in a 
two-story wooden building, with plenty 
of air and sunlight, and with the clean- 
est of floors—floors that would meet the 
old-time test “clean enough to eat from.” 
He sleeps in a well ventilated room with 
other soldiers, but not too many, the 
number being regulated by the cubic 
feet of air space in the chamber. The 
The army bed is an extra width cot 
with good steel springs and bedding 
suited to the weather and climate; never 
less than two blankets are given to sol- 
diers, these being all wool and of khaki 
color, Sometimes he gets three blank- 
two thick comforters if the 
demands, 


ets and 
weather 

Lavatories are located at the rear of 
these quarters, with water pressure and 
fixtures of a design similar to that used 
in the best hotels in the country, and for 
every company unit there are from four 
to six shower baths. Cleanliness of per- 
son and surroundings, are absolute re- 
quirements of the U. S. army. Every 
possible precaution is taken by the san- 
itary corps to insure that camp condi- 
tions are 100 per cent sanitary. 

Drainage is installed along strictly 
scientific lines and the most scientific 
disposition is made of all camp sewage. 
Surgeon General Gorgas, who made the 
building of the Panama canal possible 
by draining the Canal zone and fitting 
it for human habitation, is in charge of 
the army sanitation. During previous 
wars more men Lave died from prevent- 
able disease than from bullet wounds. 
In the Civil war for instance, soldiers 
perished by the thousands from typhoid, 
camp fever, dysentery and kindred dis- 
eases resulting from unsanitary con- 
tions about the camp, 

As soon as the soldier 
quarters he is given the most searching 
physical examination. All scientific 
medical tests are applied to detect dis- 
ease. For instance, if there are indica- 
tions of tubercular infection the patient 
is put under observation that there may 
be no mistake in the diagnosis. If there 
is incipient trouble he is sent to one of 
the army sanitariums and restored to 
health. If his case is advanced he is re- 
lieved from military service or exempt 
until physically fit. 

3esides the examining surgeon there 
is a dentist. Teeth are put in shape be- 
fore the soldier leaves this country and 
there are dentists overseas to keep them 
in proper condition. Also there is an 
orthopedic surgeon to examine the sol- 
dier’s feet. It has been said that during 
the past wars there were more deser- 
tions from foot trouble than all other 
causes combined. The attention given 


is assigned to 


to the selection of shoes for the soldiers 
in the American army is a fair illustrs 
tion of the care that is given our fight 
ing men, 

When a soldier gets his first pair oi 
shoes he gets a pair that fit his feet. No 
account is taken of the size he wore be 
fore. His feet are placed in a small cun 
ningly devised form where the length 
and width are exactly determined, He 
bears his weight on this little machine 
and an officer and a non-commissione ' 
offi er take the size record of both feet, 
his name, company and regiment. Then 
he puts on a pair oi shoes of the size 
called for. 

But that doesn’t end it. There is a 
further device that checks on the meas 
uring machine and catches any human 
error in recording. This is put inside = 
shoe and he runs down an incline of : 
degrees, striking his heels on the aes 
nailed to it. If this little machine does 
not make itself felt and the shoe afte: 
exa iination by an officer is found to bi 
satisfactory the man is fitted and his 
size i's added to his service record. Ow 
soldiers are provided with clean socks 
and at the end of lon.; marches the feet 
are carefully inspected by the surgeon 
in charge. 

No army in the world has attained 
such health record as the American 
army, the death rate being eight out 
of every thousand, here and abroad 
This would be even lower but for the 
large number of men who come down 
with disease to which they were expos 
ed before leaving home. The average 
gain in weight of the American soldiers 
since entering the service is 12 pounds 
per man. 


316 Pies in a Day. 

Utilizing an ordinary army field range 
and oven, three Salvation Army girls at 
one of the stations near the French 
front lines recently established a new 
pie-baking record for the American ex- 
peditionary force by turning out 316 ap 
ple pies in one day. According to an ar 
ticle in Stars and Stripes, a doughboy 
paper published in Paris, the pies were 
not makeshifts like those often put out 
by bakeries but they were the real thing 
like mother or wifey back in the good 
old U, S, A. is still awaking—trich, heavy 
with aromatic juices and tantalizingl) 
flavored with spices. 

The women who baked the pies are 
Miss Griselda Rapson, of Wis., Miss Mae 
Morton, of Utah, and Miss Mary Billings, 
of New York. Any army cook will tell 
that he can bake 60 to 70 pies for one 
meal and with shackles on his wrists. 
the article continues, but when three 
weak women can bake 316 pies (double 
deckers at that) without relief and ev 
ery pie a masterpiece, the cooks say that 
they doff their hats to the Salvation 
Army lasses. 

In baking the 316 articles de cuisine 
the following quantities of ge query 
were used: 150 pounds of flour, 48 gal- 
lons of apples, 58 pounds of lard, 00 
pounds of sugar and two pounds of cin- 
namon. Prior to tiiis exploit the pic- 
baking championship of the Salvation 
Army overseas contingent was held by 
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women workers in a hut near the firing 
line who baked 235 pies in a day. 





NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Captured Nurses Get Pay. The ruling 
handed down by the treasury department 
last summer which stated that army 


nurses incaptivity would be allowed no pay 
has been reversed. “For the time any mem- 
ber of the army nurse corps is a prisoner 
f war in the hands of the enemy without 
fault on her part as to capture, her ab- 
sence from duty should be excused as un- 
avoidable, and she should be treated as in 
full pay status,” says a letter issued by 
the comptroller of the treasury, Vigorous 
protests had been voiced against the orig- 
inal ruling which classed army nurses as 
civilian employees. Since the order has 
been changed people interested are hope- 
ful that army rank will soon be extended 
to members of the nurse corps. 





Enemy Agent Arrested. Miss Emma 
Campen, of Chicago, was arrested and in- 
terned as an active alien enemy a few days 

go. Incriminating evidence was found 
imong her belongings, including a “secret 
list” of German names and addresses, let- 
ters of a treasonable nature addressed to 
German prisoners in Canadian camps, an 
ron cross which she wore out of sight sus- 
pended from her neck and a signet iron 
cross ring bearing the inscription “Gott 
Mit Uns.” 





Tons of Steel Worn by Women. The 
women of the United States carried 30,000 
tons of steel around with them last year, 
aid W. H. Manns of the U. S. chamber of 
commerce war service executive commit- 
tee, but next year this class of toggery 
will be cut in half. Shorter skirts also will 
be in vogue; uniforms for 1,000,000 sol- 
liers have already been made from cloth 
aved by dispensing with clothing frills, 
he said. 





$50,000 for Blinded Italian Soldiers. A 


coneert was held on Columbus day at the 
Metropolitan opera house in New York 


to add to the fund being raised by the 
queen of Italy for Italian blinded soldiers. 
Over $50,000 was realized, Both President 
nd Mrs. Wilson attended. 





Sentenced for Carrying Dynamite. Mrs. 
Gabriele Segata, also known as “Linda 
lose”, who was arrested some time ago 


. carrying dynamite from Youngstown, 
, to Chicago was sentenced the other day 
to 18 months imprisonment. The woman 
declared that her mission to Chicago had 
iothing to do with the dynamite she car- 
ied. A sudden question of the judge on 
the tenets of an anarchistie organization 
wught her off her guard, however, and 
irew from her an admission which led to 
her conviction, 





Would Enlarge Labor Board. Petition 
f labor unionists and other interests to 
have one or more women included in the 
nembership of the national labor board 
have led the board to refer the matter to 
the national industrial conference board 
ind the American Federation of Labor, as 
the bodies which nominated the original 
members. The war labor board is merely 
| representative body, officials announce, 
end has no power of itself to increase its 
membership. 





Women Protest Exclusion. Women of 
the various government departments at 
Washington and members of the National 





Woman’s Trade Union are 
orously against the exclusion of women 
from competing for four positions in the 
department of agriculture which are now 
open and for which examinations will be 
held some time the latter part of the 
month. The positions are for patholo- 
gists in cereal disease investigations in 
the bureau of plant industry and pay sal- 
aries of from 32,500 to $3,000 per year. 
Women of the departments ascribe the ex- 
clusion to the fact that the salaries are 
considerably higher than the average gov- 
ernment employee gets, The National 
Women’s Trade Union League sent a letter 
of protest to Secretary of Agriculture Hous- 
ton calling attention to President Wilson’s 
declaration of the principle of equal rights 
for women and mentioning that if the mil- 
itary demands of the country were not to 
be hindered women should be appointed to 
civil service positions im preference to 
men. 


protesting vig- 





VIEWS ON FEMINISM. 
Washington Post.—Senators vote against 
woman suffrage and yet expect an early 
peace, 3 


—_—— 


Manchester Union.— Suffrage beaten? 
Don’t believe a word of it. lt is beaten just 
as much as were the allies last March and 
April, and no more. Its September and 
October are coming. 


—It ought not to take 
the women long to get another state or 
two, on the one-at-a-time plan, and try 
again in the senate. 

Boston Herald.—The suffrage resolution 
has failed, but the resolution of the suf- 
fragists has not. 


St. Louis Republic 


Providence Bulletin—The Massachusetts 
shoe manufacturer who has been advertis- 
ing for “girls, from 15 to 60 years of age,” 
has tact as well as the broad vision that 
dispenses with fussy and futile distinc- 
tions, After all, in a manner of speaking, 
there are only two classes of the female 
human—girls and married women. 


FUN WITH THE LAW. 

“And now, sir,” thundered the bullying 
lawyer, “tell the court what you were do- 
ing in the interior.” 

“IT never went there,’ retorted the 
ness, indignantly; “I stayed in the 
room all the evening.’— Grit. 

Client—This bill of vours is exorbitant. 
There are several items in it that | don’t 
understand at all. 

Lawyer—I am perfectly willing to ex- 
plain, but the explanation will cost you 310. 


wit- 
smoke- 


Litigant—Your fee is outrageous! Why, 
it’s more than three-fourths of what I re- 
covered! 

Lawyer—I furnished the 
legal learning for your ease. 

Litigant—But I furnished the case. 

Lawyer—Oh, anybody can fall down a 
coal hole!—Boston Transeript. 


skill and the 











GRAY HAIR 


Restored toOriginalColor 


Gray hair itively, quickly restored to original 
color, = conleer whe what colorit was. KOLOR-BAK 

guaranteed to do this or it costs you nothing! 
ROLOR-BAK i is 38 pleasing. pure, harmless, grand 


reparation. injurious Color- 
stainless. ae ry: or stain, t a wonderful 
scientific directly on the pigments of 


he hair. banishes 
coma BAK PROD UCTS COMPANY, 
s 

68 West Washington St.. Dept. 31345 Chicago, Ut 
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Will Wonders 


Ever Cease? 


Finds Cure for Rheumatism After Suf- 
fering 50 Years! Now 83 Years Old 
—Regains Strength and Laughs 


At “Uric Acid.” Goes Back 
to Business—Feels Fine! 


HOW IT HAPPENED 


“] am eighty-three 
rheumatism ever sin 


years old and I doctored for 
: J came out of the army over 
y 





fifty years ago. Like many others, I spent mon 
freely for so-called ‘cures,’ and I have read about 
‘Uric Acid’ until - could almost taste it. | could 
not sleep nights or walk without pain; my hands 
were so sore and stil! I could not held a pen. But 
now I am ugain active business and can walk 
with ease or write all day with comfort Friends 
are surprised at the change.” 


HOW OTHERS MAY BENEFIT 
FROM A GENEROUS GIFT. 


These statements may seem strange to some folks, 
because Dearly all sufferers have ail along been led 
io believe in the eld ‘Uric Acid’ hum-bug. It took 


Mr. Ashlelmap titty years to find out this truth, He: 
learned how tye get rid of the true cause of his 





rheumatisu, disorders and recover his strength 
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SYNOPSIS. 

A young New Yorker named Barnes is on a walk- 
ing trip in the New England hills when he falls in 
with a beauti7u: girl who bas come by train and 
who is going to Green Fancy, a mysterious wood- 
land retreat. An ancient auto sets him down at 
Hart's Tavern, and takes her on to her destination. 
At the inn is a company of stranded and penniless 
actors. In the night there is an alarm and it turns 
out that two men—strangers and evidently foreigners 
—had been shot while on the road in front of Green 
Fancy. Many theories are. offered but no-one has 
any rational explanation of the crime to offer. 
Barnes starts out to explore the grounds of Green 
Fancy. He gets a glimpse of the girl of the auto, 
but he is met and escorted off the place by a 
jovial Irishman named O'Dowd; O'Dowd is a friend 
of the owner, whom he describes as an eccentric in- 
valid. The owner's name is Curtis,’ but he is never 
seen by anyone and is always represented by a man 
named Loeb. Barnes learns this and other things by 
talking with Peter, the chauffeur of Green Fancy. 
fSarnes falls in with a noes book-agent named 
Sprouse, who says he is a secret agent of east 
European country and is keeping watch on things at 
Green Fancy. Sprouse and Barnes visit Green 
Faney one dark night and with a fish-pole they 
send a note in to Miss Cameron, the girl of the auto, 
who is being held in restraint there but who hesitates 
to leave without some valuables which are locked 
elsewhere in the house. Sprouse enters the house to 
secure the valuables. Barnes rescues the girl and 
makes off with her. She refuses to give him any 
details about the conspiracy of which she had been 
the victim, but says that she had been taken away 
just in time to head off her enforced marriage. 
it turns out that Sprouse, the pretended detective, 
is in reality a thief, and that he has stolen and 
made off with the treasure. The girl finally tells 
Barnes that she is a princess of a small European 
country which is occupied by the Teutons and that 
the royal treasure had been brought to this country 
fer safe-keeping. 


“Well, I'll be eternally bumswizzled!” 
burst from Barnes’s lips. He could not 
believe his eyes. 

“Surprised to see me, eh?” chuckled 
Sprouse. “If you’re not in a hurry, I’d cer- 
tainly appreciate a lift as far as the tav- 
ern, old man. T’ll be down in a jiffy.” 

“Hold on! What the deuce does all this 
mean? How do you happen to be here, and 
where are the——” 

“Sh! Not so loud! Don’t get excited. I 
dare say you know all there is to know 
about me by this time, so we needn’t waste 
time over trifles, Stand aside! I’m going 
to drop.” A moment later he swung over 
the sill, and dropped lightly to the ground 
eight feet below. Dusting his hands, he 
advanced and extended one of them to the 
bewildered Barnes. “Oh,- you won’t shake, 
eh? Well, it doesn’t maiter. I don’t blame 
you.” 





“See here, Sprouse or whatever your 
name is——” 

“Cool off! TU explain in 10 words. I 
didn’t get the stuff. I came back this 
morning to have a quiet, undisturbed look 
around. My only reason for revealing my- 
self to you now, Barnes, is to ask your 
assistance in-——” 

“Ask my assistance, you infernal rogue!” 
roared Barnes. “Why, PU—ll——” 

“Better hear me out,” broke in Sprouse 
calmly. “I could drill a hole through you 
so quickly you’d never know what did it,” 
he went on. His hand was in his coat 
pocket, and a quick glance revealed to 
Barnes a singularly impressive angle in 
the cloth, the point of which seemed to be 
directed squarely at his chest. “But I’m 
not going to do it. I just want to set my- 
self straight with you. In a word, I never 
got anywhere near the room in which the 
jewels were hidden. This is God’s truth, 
Barnes. I didn’t stick a knife into that 
poor devil up there the other night. Here’s 
what actually happened. I——” 

“Wait a moment. You intended to steal 
the jewels, didn’t vou? You were not play- 
ing fair with me then, so why should I put 
any faith in you now?” 

“Honest confession is good for the soul,” 
said Sprouse easily. “I wasn’t the only one 
who was trying to get the baubles, my 
friend. It was a game in which only the 
best man could win.” 

“IT know the truth now about Roon and 
Paul,” said Barnes significantly. 

“You do?” sneered Sprouse. “I'll bet you 
a thousand te one you do not. If the girl 
told you what she believes to be true, she 
didn’t have it straight at all. She was led 
to believe that they were a couple of 
crooks and that they fixed me in that 
tavern down there. Isn’t that what she 
told you? Well, that story was cooked up 
for her special benefit. I don’t mind tell- 
ing vou the truth about them, and you can 
tell it to her, Roon was the Baron Hed- 
lund-—— But all this can wait. Now——” 

“Did vou shoot either of those men?” 

“I did not. Baron Hedlund was shot, I 
firmly believe, by Prince Ugo. I might as 
well go on with the story ‘now and have it 
over with. Tell that chauffeur to take a 
little stroll. He doesn’t have to hear the 
story, you know. Hedlund came up here 
a week or so ago to keep a look-out for 
his wife. The baroness is supposed to be 
deeply enamored of Prince Ugo. He found 
letters which seemed to indicate that she 
was eve to gous the: prince up here. 
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In any event, he came to watch. Well, sh 
didn’t come. She had been headed off, but 
he didn’t know that. When he heard o: 
the arrival of a lady at Green Fancy th: 
other afternoon, he got busy. He we: 
right up there with blood in his eye. 
ddmit that I am the gentleman who tel: 
phoned the warning up to the prince, Th« 
tried to head the baron and his men 

at the cross-roads, but he beat them to 
If there was to be a fight, they didn’t wz 

it to happen anywhere near the hou 
Part of them, led by Ugo himself, took 
short cut up through the woods and m: 
the two men in the road. 

“There is only one man in the wor!« 
today who is a better shot at night tha 
Prince Ugo, and modesty keeps me fro: 
mentioning his illustrious name, That’ 
why I believe Ugo is the one who got t! 
baron—or Roon, as you know him. Th 
other fellow was halted at the cross-road 
when he made a run for it. A couple o! 
men had been sent there for just such an 
emergency. Hedlund was curiously chi 
alrous chap. He went to extreme measure 
to protect his wife’s good name by wipin 
out all means of identification. His wife’ 
good name! It is to laugh! Now, that i 
the true story of the little affair, and 
you are as — of a gentleman as I ta 
you to be, Barnes, you will respect He L 


lund’s desire to shield the woman he loved, 


and let him lie up yonder in an unmarke: 
grave. That is what he figured on, you 
know, in case things went against him, anc 
I'll stake my head that if you put it up to 
the Countess Therese, she will feel as | 
do about it. She will beg you to keep the 
secret. Hedlund was a lifelong friend of 
her family. He was beloved by all of 
them. He married an actress in Vienna 


three or four years ago. On second thought. 


if I were you I’d spare the countess, !d 
let her go on thinking that the story sh 
has heard is true—at least for the time be 
ing. She’s a nice girl and there’s no sen 
in giving her any unnecessary pain. Bu! 
that’s up to you. You can do as you pleas 
about it. 

“Now to go back to my own trouble 
When I got out into the hall night befor 


last, after leaving her room, I heard voices 


whispering in Prince Ugo’s room. Natu: 
ally I thought that someone had lamped u 
on the outside, and that I was likely to b 
in a devil of a mess if I wasn’t carefu! 


The last place for me to go was back into 
I : 


her room. They would cut me off from t! 
outside. So I beat it up the stairway ini 


the attic. Nothing happened, so I sneaked 


down to have a peep around. The door 

Ugo’s room was open, but there was 1 
light on the inside. He came to the doo: 
and looked up and down the hall. The: 


someone else came out and started to 


sneak away, I leave you to guess the 
“Nicholas butted in at this: unfortunat: 
juncture. He made the mistake of his lif 
I could see him as plain as day, standing i: 
the hall grinning like an ape. Ugo jump¢ 
back into his room. In less than a secon 
he was out again. 
Nicholas’s back as the fellow turned to es 


He landed squarely on 


cape. I saw the steel flash. Poor old Nick 


went down in a heap, letting out a horribl 
yell. Ugo dragged him into the room an 
dashed back into his own. A moment late: 
he came out again, yelling for help. 


heard him shouting that the house had 


been robhed—and in two seconds ther 
was an uproar all over the place. 
I was done for. But he had them all rush 
ing downstair, yelling that the thief ha 
gone that way, There was only one thin 
left for me to do land that was to get ou 
on the roof if possible, and wait for thin 


I though! 
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to quiet down. I got out through a trap- 
door and stayed there an hour or so. They 
were beating the forest for the thief, and I 
sive you my word, believe it or not, I ac- 
tually sent up a prayer, Barnes, that you 

id got off safely with the girl. I prayed 
harder than I ever dreamed a man could 
ray. 

“Well, to shorten the story, I finally took 

chance and slid down to the eaves where 
| managed to find the limb of a tree big 
enough to support me—just as if the Lord 
had ordered it put there for my special 
benefit. I was soon on the ground, and 
hat meant safety for me. I heard Ugo 
ell the others that Nicholas said the man 
who stabbed him was yours truly. Can 
you beat it? And then every mother’s son 

f them declared it was a feat that no-one 
else in the world could have pulled off but 
me, and as I was nowhere to be found, 
was only natural that all of them should 
believe the lie that Ugo told. 

“And now comes the maddening part of 
the whole business. He said that the 
rown jewels were gone! I heard him tell- 
ing how he was awakened out of a sound 
leep by a man with a gun, who forced him 
to open the safe and hand over the treas- 
ure. Then he said he was put to sleep 
again by a crack over the head with a 
lung-shot. He was only partially stunned 

Lord, what a liar!—and came to in time 
to hear the struggle across the hall. The 
thief was running downstairs when he 
tnegered to the door, It seems that the 
door at the bottom of the steps had not 
been closed that night. 

“Now, my dear Mr. Barnes, when I asked 
vou to lend your assistance a while ago, it 
was only to have you tell me when it was 
that Mr. Loeb left this place, which way he 
went, and who accompanied him. If we 
re to find the crown jewels, my friend, we 
will first have to find Prince Ugo. He has 
them.” 

Barnes had not taken his eyes from the 
face of this amazing rascal during the 
whole of the recital. He had been de- 
ceived in him before; he was determined 
not to be fooled again. 

“I don’t believe a word of this yarn,” he 
said flatly. “You have the jewels and——” 

“Don’t be an ass,” snapped Sprouse. If 
I had them do you suppose Id be fiddling 
around here today? Not much. I saw the 
gang making their get-away last night, and 
I saw Peter depart this morning. I con- 
cluded to have a look about the place. 
Hope springs eternal, you know. There 
was a bare possibility that he might have 
forgotten them!” He scowled as he grin- 
ned, and never had Barnes looked upon a 
countenance so evil; 

“Why should I tell you anything about 
Prince Ugo? It would only be helping you 
to carry out the game——” 

“Look here, Mr. Barnes, I’m not going to 
double-eross you again. That’s all over. I 
want to, get that scurvy dog who knifed 
poor old Nick. Nick was a decent, square 
man. He wasn’t a crook. He was a pa- 
triot, if such a thing exists in this world 
today. If you can give me a lead, I'll try 
to run Prince Ugo down. And if I do, we'll 
et the jewels, 

“We? You amuse me, Sprouse.” 

“Well, I can’t do any more than give my 
promise, my solemn oath, or something 
like that. I can’t give a bond, you know. 
| swear to you that if I lay hands on the 
tuff, I will deliver it to you, Might just 

well trust me as Ugo. You won't get 
them from him, that’s sure; and you may 

t them from me. 
“Is it revenge you're after?” 

“My God,” almost shouted Sprouse in 


” 





his exasperation, “didn’t he give me a 
black eye among my friends up here? 
Didn’t he put me in wrong with all of 
them? Do you think I’m going to stand 
for that? Think I’m going to let him get 
away with it? You don’t know me, my 
friend. I’ve got a reputation at stake. No- 
one has ever double-crossed me and got 
away with it. I want to prove to the world 
that I didn’t take those jewels. [-——” 

“Just what do you mean by ‘the world,’ 
Sprouse?” 

“My world,” he replied succinctly. I’m 
not a piker, you know,” he went on, cock- 
ing one eye in a somewhat supercilious 
manner. “The stakes are always high in 
my game. I don’t play for pennies.” 

“Get in the car,” said Barnes suddenly. 
He had decided to take a chance with the 
resourceful, indefatigable rascal. There was 
nothing to be lost by setting him on the 
track of Prince Ugo, who, if the man’s 
story was true, had betrayed his best 
friends. 

There was something convincing about 
Sprouse’s version of the affair at Green 
Fancy. He called out to Peter: “I sup- 
pose you know that the whole game is up, 
Naismith,” he said lowering his voice. 
Peter was wrathfully cranking the car. 
“The government is going to take a hand 
in this business up here.” 

“If you mean that as a hint to me, it’s 
unnecessary. Ill be on my way inside of 
an hour. This is no place for me. And 
that tavern is no place 
Barnes. Just mention that you saw me 
and that ’m going after Mr. Loeb. If I 
get the stuff, Pll do the square thing by 
her. Not for sentimental reasons, bless 
you, but just because I like to do things 
that make people wonder what I’ll do next. 
Tell her the whole story if you feel like it, 
but if I were you I’d wait till she is safe 
among her friends, where she won’t be 
nervous. Hit it up a bit Peter, old boy, 
I’m in a hurry.” 

Peter eyed him in an unfriendly man- 
ner. “Where did you come from Mr. Per- 
kins? Mighty queer you-—” 

Sprouse spoke softly out. of the corner 
of his mouth. “Nice old New England 
name, isn’t it, Barnes?” To Peter: “It’s a 
long story. Ill write it to you. Speed up.” 

Barnes told all that he knew of Prince 
Ugo’s flight. Sprouse looked thoughtful 
for long time. “So O’Dowd knows that I 
was really after the swag, eh? He believes 
1 got it?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“The only one who thinks I’m absolutely 
innocent is Ugo, of course—and Mrs. Van 
Dyke. That’s good,” Sprouse smacked his 
lips. “Just send me on to Hornville in the 
car, and don’t give me another thought 
till you hear from me. I’ve got a pretty 
fair idea where I can find Mr. Loeb. It 
will take a little time—a couple of days, 
perhaps—but sooner or later he’ll turn up 
in close proximity ta the beautiful baron- 
ess.” 

Shortly after sundown that evening, the 
Rushcroft Company evacuated Hart’s Tav- 
ern. They were delayed by the irritating 
and, to Mr. Rushcroft, unpardonable be- 
havior of two officious gentlemen, lately 
arrived, who insisted politely but firmly 
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on prying into the past, present and future 
history of the several members of the or- 
ganization, including the new “backer” or 
“angel,” as one of the operatives slyly ob- 
served to the other on beholding Miss 
Thackeray. 

Barnes easily established his own iden- 
tity and position, and was not long in con- 
vincing the investigators that his connec- 
tion with the standard company was of a 
purely philanthropic nature—yes, even pla- 
tonic, he asseverated with some heat when 
the question was put to him. 

They examined him closely concerning 
his solitary visit to Green Fancy, and he 
described to the best of his ability all but 
one of the inmates. He neglected to men- 
tion Miss Cameron. Realizing that he 
would be storing up trouble for himself if 
he failed to mention his trip to the house 
that morning—they were sure to hear of 
it in time—he set his mind to the task of 
constructing a satisfactory explanation. 
He guaranteed to produce Peter any time 
temporarily at least. Taking Peter aside, he 
explained the situation to him, impressing 
upon him the importance of leaving Miss 
Cameron and her luggage out of the inter- 
view, and to say nothing about the return 
of “Mr, Perkins.” 

Fortified by Barnes’s promise to protect 
him if he followed these instructions, Peter 
consented to tell all that he knew about 
the people at Green Fancy. Whereupon 
his new employer informed the secret ser- 
men that he had gone up to Green 
Fancy that morning in response to an ap- 
peal from Peter Ames, who had applied to 
him for a position a day or two before. 
On him arrival there he confirmed the be- 
wildered chauffeur’s story that the whole 
crowd had stolen away during the night. 
He guaranteed to produce Peter anytime 
he was needed, and was perfectly willing 
to discommode himself to the extent of 
leaving the man behind if they insisted 
on holding him. 

The officers, after putting him through 
a rather rigid examination, held private 
consultation over Peter. Two Barnes’s sur- 
prise and subsequent dismay, they an- 
nounced that there was nothing to be 
gained by holding the man; he was at lib- 
erty to depart with his employer, provided 
he would report when necessary. 

Barnes was some time in fathoming the 
motive behind this seeming indifference 
on the part of the secret service men, It 
came to him like a flash and its signifi- 
cance stunned him. They had decided that 
there was more to be gained by letting 
Peter Ames think he was above suspicion 
than by keeping him on the anxious seat. 
Peter unrestrained was of more value to 
them than Peter in durance vile. And from 
that moment forward there would not be 
an hour of the day or night when he was 
far ahead of the shadower who followed 
his trail. There would be a sly, invisible 
pursuer at his heels, and an eye ever ready 
to detect the first false move that he made. 
They were counting on Peter to lead them, 
in his own good time, to the haunts of his 
comrades. He could not escape. And he 
could make the fatal mistake of consider- 
ing them a pack of fools, 

Barnes, perceiving all this, was in a 
state of perturbation. He had devised a 
very clever plan for getting Miss Cameron 
away from the tavern without attracting 
undue attention. She was to leave in one 
of the automobiles that he had engaged to 
convey the players to Crowndale. It should 
go without saying that she was to travel 
with him in Peter’s ramshackle car. In 
case of detention or inquiry, she was to 
pose as a stage-struck young woman who 


vice 


had obtained a place with the company at 
the last moment through his influence. 

Mr. Rusheroft was not in the secret 
Barnes merely announced that he wanted 
to give a charming young friend of th 
family a chance to see what she could dv 
on the stage, and that he had taken th 
liberty of sending for her. The star wa 
magewanimous. He slapped Barnes on th 
back and declared that nothing could gi, 
him greater joy than to transform an) 
friend of his into an actress, and he didn’ 
give a hang whether she had talent or not 

“We'll write in a part for her tonight, 
he said, “and we'll make it small at first 
so that she won’t have any difficulty i) 
learning it. From night to night we’! 
build it up, Barnes, so that by the end ot 
our first month your protegee practical! 
will be a co-star with me. There’s nothin: 
mean about me, old chap, Any friend of 
yours can have——” 

Barnes mad€é haste to explain that hi 
did not want anyone to know that thi 
friend of the family was going on th 
stage, and that he would be greatly in 
debted to Rushcroft if he would kee; 
“mum” about it for the time being. 

“Certainly. Not a word. I understand, 
said Mr. Rusheroft amiably. “I’ve had it 
happen before,” he went on, a_ perfects 
meaningless remark that brought a flush 
to Barnes’s cheek. 

It had been Barnes’s intention to spirit 
his charge away from Hart’s Tavern un 
der cover of darkness, in company with 
his other “responsibilities,” but the fresh 
turn of affairs now presented difficulti: 
that were likely to upset his hastily con 
ecived strategy. He had but one purpos 
in view, and that was to spare her an un 
pleasant encounter with the government 
officials—-an encounter that conceivabls 
might result in very distressing complica 
tions. He had revealed his plan to her and 
she apparently was very much taken with 
it—indeed, she was quite enthusiastic over 
the prospects of being whisked uncere 
moniously to Crowndale, and thence to 
the home of his sister in New York city. 
where she could at once put herself in 
communication with friends and = sup 
porters. 

He was looking forward with dubious 
hopes to a possible extension of his guard 
ianship, involving a voyage across the At 
lantic and the triumphant delivery of th: 
countess, so to speak, into the eager arms 
of her country’s ambassador at Paris. H« 
was now in a state of mind that inspired 
him with the belief that it would be 
joy to die for her. If.he died for her, sh 
would always remember him as a brave. 
devoted champion; she would exalt him; 
in her tender, grateful heart there would 
always be a corner for him, even to thx 
end of her days—even to the end of her 
days on the throne of her country’s ruler 
Far better that he should die for her—and 
have it all over with—than that he should 
live to see her the wife of—— But in 
variably he ceased dreaming at this point 
and admitted that it would be infinitely 
more satisfactory to live. It was his mat- 
ter-of-fact contention that while there is 
life there is hope. 

When the hour came for the departure 
from Hart’s Tavern he deliberately en- 
gaged two secret service men in conversa- 
tion in the tap-room. Miss Cameron left the 
house by the rear door and was safely en- 
sconced in Peter’s automobile long befor 
he shook hands with the “rat-catchers” and 
dashed out to join her. Tommy Gray’s 
car, occupied by the four players, was mov- 
ing away from the door as he sprang in 
beside her and slammed the door. The in- 
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terior of the car was as black as pitch. 

“Are you there?” he whispered. 

“Yes, Isn’t it jolly, running away like 
this? It must be wonderfully exciting to 
be a eriminal, always dodging and——” 

“Sh! Even a limousine may have ears!” 
But if, a limousine had possessed a thou- 

ind ears they would have been rendered 
seless in the stormy racket made by 
Peter’s muffler and the thunderous roar of 
‘he exhaust as the car got under way. 

Sixty miles lay between them and 
Crowndale. Tommy Gray guaranteed that 
he distance could be covered in three 

ours, even over the vile mountainous 

ads. Ten o’clock would find them at the 
Grand Palace hotel, none the worse for 
wear, provided (he always put it in paren- 
thetically) they lived to tell the tale. The 
baggage had gone on ahead of them earlier 
in the day. 

Peter’s effort to stay behind Tommy’s 
venerable but surprisingly energetic Buick 
were the cause of many a gasp and shud- 
der from the couple who sat behind him 
in the bounding car. He had orders to 
keep back of Tommy but never to lose 

eht of his tail lights, 

Peter was like the celebrated Tam O’ 
Shanter. He was pursued by specters. The 
instant that he discovered that he was 

evsing a trifle, he shot the car up to top 

eed, with the result that he had to jam 
on the brakes violently in order to avoid 
rashing into Tommy’s tail light, and at 
uch times Miss Cameron and Barnes sus- 
ined unpleasant jars. Something seemed 

» be telling Peter that the law was stretch- 
ng out its cruel hand to clutch him from 
behind; he was determined to keep out of 
ts reach. 

There was small opportunity for con- 

ersation. The trip was not at all as 
Barnes had imagined it would be. After 
the ear had raced through Hornville he 
decided that it was not necessary to keep 

lommy’s tail light in view, and so di- 
rected Peter. After that conversation was 
wssible, but the gain was counterbalanced 
vy a distinct sense of loss. She relin- 
quished her rather frenzied grasp upon 

arm, and sank back into the corner of 
seat, 

‘Oh, dear, what a relief!’ she gasped. 

What arrant stupidity,” he growled, and 
never knew that the remark bore no 
lation whatever to Peter. 

He confessed his fears to her, and was 

measurably consoled by her enthusiastic 

orn for the consequences of his mistake. 

“Let them follow poor old Peter,” she 

iid. “We will outwit them, never fear. 
If necessary, Mr, Barnes, we can travel 
with the company for days and days. I 
hink I should rather enjoy it. If you can 

inage to get word to my friends in New 
York, to relieve their anxiety, I am sure 
hey will decide that you are acting for the 
best in every particular. It would grieve 
them—yes, it would distress them greatly 

f | were to be subjected to an inquiry at 
he hands of the authorities. The notoriety 
vould be harrowing, to say the least. More- 

ver, the disclosure would certainly bring 
iisaster upon those who are working so 

vally to right a grave wrong. They will 
inderstand, and they will thank you not 
only for what you have done for me but 
for the cause I support.” 

“The first time I ever saw you, I said to 
inyself that you were a brave, indomitable 
little soldier,” he said warmly. “I am more 
than ever convinced of it now.” 

“The men of my family have been sol- 
diers for 10 generations,” she said simply, 
us if that covered everything. “They 





haven’t all been heroes but none of them 
has been a coward.” 

“TI can believe that,” he said. 
tell.” 

“If God gives back my country to my 
people, Mr. Barnes,” she said, after a long 
silence, “will you not one day make your 
way out there to us, so that we may pre- 
sent some fitting expression of the grati- 
tude——” 

“Don’t speak of gratitude,” he exclaimed, 
“I don’t want to be thanked. Good Lord, 
do you suppose I——” 

“There, there! Don’t be angry,” she 
cried. “But you must come to my country. 
‘You must see it. You will love it.” 

“But suppose God does not see fit to re- 
store it to you. Suppose that he leaves it 
in the hands of the vandals. What then? 
Will you go back to—that?” 

She was still a long time. “I shall not 
return to my country until it is free again, 
Mr. Barnes,” she said, and there was a 
break in her voice. 

“You—you will remain in my country?” 
he asked, leaning closer to her ear. 

“The world is large,” she replied. “I 
shall have to live somewhere. It may be 
here, it may be in France, or England or 
Switzerland.” 

“Why not here? 
do worse,” 

“Beggars may not be choosers. The 
homeless cannot be very particular, you 
know. If the Germans remain in my coun- 
try, I shall be without a home.” 

His voice was tense and vibrant when 
he spoke again, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion. “I know what O'Dowd would say if 
he were in my place.” 

“O’Dowd has known me a great many 
years,” she said. “When you have known 
me as many months as he has years, you 
will thank your lucky star that you do not 
possess the affability that the gods have 
bestowed upon O’Dowd.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” he said, and 
heard the little catch in her breath. He 
found her hand and clasped it firmly. His 
lips were close to her ear. “I have known 
you long enough to we 

“Don’t!” she cried out sharply. “Don’t 
say it now—please. I could listen to 
O’Dowd, but—but you are different. He 
would forget by tomorrow, and I would 
forget even sooner than he. But it would 
not be so easy to forget if you were to say 
it—it would not be easy for either of us,” 

“You are not offended?” he whispered 
hoarsely. 
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“Why should I be offended? Are not you 
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he said abjectly 
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‘4nd how I make you hear. entrance shed a pitiless light upon the 
dreary, God-forsaken hostelery with the 
ironic name, 

Mr. Rushcroft was already at the desk, 
complaining bitterly of everything seen 
and unseen. As a matter of habit he was 
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of Miss Thackeray’s bed and held a chicke 

sandwich in one hand and a glass of milk 
in the other. Seven sandwiches, two 
slices of cold ham, half a box of sardine 

a plate of potato salad, a saucer of Bosto 

baked beans, two hard-boiled eggs, a pic 

of apple pie and two cups of coffee als 

passed her freshly carmined lips. She wa 
in her seventh heaven. She was no longe 
dreaming of fame; it was a gay reality 
Emulating the example of Miss Thackeray 
she addressed Mr, Dillingford as “dear. 
and came near to being the cause of hi 

death by strangulation. 

Miss Cameron submitted to the conta 
gion. She had had no such dreams 
Miss Tilly’s, but she was quite as thrill 
by the novelty of her surroundings, th 
informality of the feast, and the spright 
liness of these undaunted spirits. She sa 
on Miss Thackeray’s trunk,her back again 
the wall, her bandaged foot resting on 
decrepit suit-case. Her eyes were sparkling, 
her lips ever ready to part in the joy o 
laughter, the color leaping into her cheek 
in response to the amazing quips of thes 
unconventional vagabonds, 

She too was hungry. Food had neve 
tasted so good to her. From time to tim 
her soft, smiling eyes sought Barnes wit! 
a look of mingled wonder and confusion 
She always laughed when she caught th 
expression of concern in his eyes, and on 
she slyly winked at him. He was entranced 

He crossed over and sat beside he: 
“They are a perfectly irresponsible lot, 
he said in a low voice. “I hope you don't 
mind their—er—levity.” 

“T love it,’ she whispered. “They ar 
an inspiration, One would think that the) 
had never known such a thing as troubl 
I am taking lessons, Mr. Barnes.” She wa 
still warmly conscious of the thrill thai 
had come into her blood when he carried 
her up the stairs in his powerful arms, 
disdaining the offer of assistance from thx 
suddenly infatuated Tommy Gray. 

“Rehearsal at 11 sharp,” announced Mr 
Rushcroft, arising from the window-sill o1 
which he was seated. “Letter perfect, ever 
one of you. No guessing. By the way. 
Miss—er-—’pon my soul, I don’t believe | 
got your name?” 

“Jones,” said the new member, shame 
lessly. 

“Ah,” said he, smiling broadly, “a word 
oft spoken in jest—ahem!—how does i! 
go? No matter. You know what I mean 
I have not had time to write in the part 
for you, Miss Jones, but I shall do so the 
first thing in the morning. Now that | 
see how difficult it is for you to get around 
I have hit upon a wonderful idea. I shal 
make it a sitting part. You won’t hav 
to do anything with your legs at all, Most 
beginners declare that they don’t know 
what to do with their hands, but I main 
tain that they know less about what to 
do with their legs. Fortunately you ar 
ineapacitated——”’ 

“Perhaps it would be just as well to ex 
cuse Miss Jones from rehearsal in the 
morning,” broke in Barnes hastily. “Sh« 
is hardly fit to 

“Just as you say, old chap. Doesn’t mat 
ter in the least. Good-night, everybody) 
Sleep tight.” 

“T sha’n’t sleep a wink,” said Miss Till, 

“Homesick already?” demanded Mr. Ba 
con, fixing her with a pitying stare. 

“Worrying over my part,” she explained 

“Haven't you committed it yet? Say it 
now. ‘It is half past seven, my lord’ 
you have to do is to remember that it 
comes in the second act and not in the 
first or third.” 

“Good-night,” said Miss Cameron, givin 
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her hand to Barnes at the door. She was 
leanipg on Miss Thackeray’s arm, He 
never was to forget the deep searching 
look she sent into his eyes. She seemed 
to be asking a thousand questions. 
He went down to the dingy lobby. A 
ngle, half-hearted electric bulb shed its 
feeble light on the desk, in front of which 
tood a man registering under the sleepy 
ve of the night clerk. 
\fter the late arrival had started up- 
tairs in the wake of the clerk, Barnes 
tepped up to inspect the book. The mid- 
ght express from the north did not stop 
Crowndale, he had learned upon inquiry, 
id it was the only train touching the 
wn between nightfall and dawn. 
The register bore the name of Thomas 
\ioore, Hornville. There was not the slight- 
t doubt in Barnes’s mind that this was 
he man who had been detailed to shadow 
the luckless Peter. Only an _ imperative 
lemand by government authorities could 
ave brought about the stopping of the 
xpress at Hornville and later on at 
rowndale. 
Barnes smiled grimly. “I’ve just thought 
f a way to fool you, my friend,” he said 
to himself, and was turning away when a 
familiar voice assailed him, Whirling, he 
oked into the face of a man who stood 
most at his elbow-—the sharp, impassive 
ce of Mr. Sprouse. 
“That fellow is a_rat-catcher,’ said 
Sprouse. 
“What are you doing here?” demanded 
irnes, staring, He seized the man’s arm 
nd inquired eagerly: “Have you got the 
wels?” 
“No; but I will have them before morn- 
g,” replied Sprouse coolly. He shot a 
furtive glance around the deserted lobby. 
Better not act as though you knew me. 
hat bull is no fool. He doesn’t know me, 
but by this time he knows who you are.” 
“He is trailing Peter Ames.” 
“Ship Peter tomorrow,” advised Sprouse 
romptly. 
“T had already thought of doing so,” said 
Barnes, surprised by the uncanny prompt- 
ess of the man in hitting upon the strat- 
‘y he had worked out for himself after 
any harassing hours. “He goes to my 
ster’s place tomorrow morning.” 
“Send him by train. He will be easier 
1 follow. There is a train leaving for the 
uth at 9:15.” 
“You were saying that before morning 
uu would——” 
“Be careful! Don’t whisper. People 
ont whisper to utter strangers. Step 
ver here by the front door, Would you 
surprised if I were to tell you that his 
yal nibs is hiding in this town? Well, 
certainly is. He bought a railway tick- 
t for Albany at Hornville the day he beat 
but he got off at the second station— 
hich happens to be this one.” 
“How can you be sure of all this?” 
“Simple as falling off a log,” said 
prouse, squinting over his shoulder. “The 
roness Hedlund has been here for a 
eek or 10 days. The baron wasn’t so far 
rong in his suspicions, you see. He lost 
rack of her, that’s all. I happened to over- 
icar a conversation at Hart’s Tavern be- 
ween him and his secretary. I have a 
way of hearing things I’m not supposed to 
ear, you know. By a curious coincidence 
| happened to be taking the air late one 
night just outside his window at the tav- 
rn—on the roof of the porch, to be ac- 
curate. I told Ugo what I’d heard and he 
7: we his neck trying to head her 
MT. owd. and De Soto rushed over to 
Hornville and telegraphed for her to leave 





the train at the first convenient place and 
return to New York. She was on her way 
up here, you see. She got off at Crown- 
dale and everybody supposed that she had 
taken the next train home. But she didn’t 
do anything of the kind. She is a silly, 
obstinate fool and she’s crazy about Ugo 
and jealous as fury, She hated to think 
of him being up here with other women. 
A day or so later she sent him a letter. 
No-one saw that letter but Ugo, and—your 
humble servant. 

“T happened to be the one to go to Span- 
ish Falls for the mail that day. The post- 
mark excited my curiosity. If I told you 
what I did to that letter before delivering 
it to Mr. Loeb, you could send me to a 
federal prison. But that’s how I came to 
know that she had decided to wait in 
Crowndale until he sent word that the 
coast was clear. She went to the big sani- 
tarium outside the town and has been there 
ever since, incognito, taking a cure for 
something or other. She goes by the name 
of Mrs. Hasselwein. I popped down there 
this afternoon and found out that she is 
still at the sanitarium but expects to leave 
early tomorrow morning. Her trunks are 
over at the station now, to be expressed to 
Buffalo. I made another trip out there 
this evening and waited. About eight 
o’clock Mr. Hasselwein strolled up, He 
sat on the veranda with her for half an 
hour or so and then left. I followed him. 
He went to one of the little cottages that 
belong to the sanitarium. I couldn’t get 
close enough to hear what they said, but 
1 believe he expects to take her away in 
an automobile early in the morning. It is 
a 70-mile ride from here to the junction 
where they catch the train for the west. 
I’m going up now to make a call on Mr. 
Hasselwein. Would you like to join me?” 

Barnes eyed him narrowly. “There is 
only one reason why I feel that I ought to 
accompany you,” he said. “If you have it 
in your mind to kill him, I certainly shall 
do everything in my power to prevent 

“Possess your soul in peace. I’m not 
going to do anything foolish. Time enough 
left for that sort of thing. I will get him 
some day, but not now. - By the way, what 
is the number of your room?” 

“Twenty-two—on the next floor,” 

“Good. Go upstairs now and I'll join 
you in about 10 minutes. I will tap three 
times on your door.” 

“Why should you come to my room, 
Sprouse? We can say all that is to be 
said-——” 

“If you will look on the register you will 
discover that Mr. J. H. Prosser registered 
here about half an hour ago. He is in 
room 30. He left a call for five o’clock. 
Well, Prosser is another name for Ugo.” 

“Here in this hotel? In room 302” cried 
Barnes, incredulously. 

“Sure as youre alive. Left the cottage 
an hour ago. Came in a jitney or I could 
have got to him on the way over.” 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber. 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


“Cure Your 
Rupture Like 
| Gured Mine” 


Old Sea Captain Cured His Own 
Rupture After Doctors Said 
“Operate or Death.” 








His Remedy and Book Sent Free. 


Captain Collings sailed the seas for 
many vears; then he sustained a bad 
double rupture that soon forced him to 
not only remain ashore, but kept him 
| bedridden for years. He tried doctor 
| after doctor and truss after truss. No 
| results! Finally, he was assured that 
| he must either submit to a dangerous 
| and abhorrent operation or die. He did 
| 
| 
| 
] 


neither! He cured himself instead. 





“Fellow Men and Women, You Don’t Have 
To Be Cut Up, and You Don’t Have 
To Be Tortured By Trusses.” 


Captain Collings made a study of 
himself, of his condition—and at last he 
was rewarded by the finding of the 
method that so quickly made him a well, 
strong, vigorous and happy man. 

Anyone can use the same method; 
it’s simple, easy, safe and inexpensive. 
Every ruptured person in the world 
should have the Captain Collings book, 
telling all about how he cured himself, 
and how anyone may follow the same 
treatment in their own home without 
any trouble. The book and medicine are 
FREE. They will be sent prepaid to 
any rupture sufferer who will fill out 
the below coupon. But send it right 
away —now=before you put down this 
paper. 


FREE RUPTURE BOOK AND 
REMEDY COUPON. 
Capt. W. A. Collings (Inc.) 
Box 101-C, Watertown, N. Y. 
Please send me your FREE Rupture 
Remedy and Book without any obli- 
gation on my part whatever. 
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ALL GOOD TITLES — 
Sent PARCEL POST PREPAID any- 
where in the United States. Enclose 

Money Order or Currency. 


INDEPENDENT DRUG Co. 
'Dept. Cy 204 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


(5 PHONOGRAPH RECORDS $¥ 
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Once anSé&B shipper always an S&B shipper because the 
S&B policy guarantees highest prices, liberal assortments, 
immediate returns. Send to-day for price lst and. ship to 
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No craving for tobacco in any RN 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer.» & 

Don’t try toquit the tobacco habit un- 
aided. It’salosing fightagainst heavy odds 
and means a eerious shock to the nervous 
system. Let the tobacco habit quit YOU. 
It will quit you, if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer, according to direc- 
tions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and th: roughly reliable 
remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Nota Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit- 
forming drugs of any kind, 1.isin nosense 
a@ substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
the treatmentyou have absolutely nodesire 
to use tobacco again or to continue the use 
of the remedy. It makes not a particle of 
difference how long you have been using 
tobacco, how much you use orin what form 
you use it—whether you sm oke cigars, 
cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 
use snuff, Tobacco Redeemer will positive- 
ly banish every trace of desire in from 48 
to7Zhours. This we absolutely guarantee 
in every case or money refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing 
thedeadly effectof tobacco upon the human 
system and positive proof that Tobacco 
Redeemerwill quickly free youof the habit. 

Newell Pharmacal Company, 
Dept. 346 St. Louis, Mo. 
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QUICK HAIR GROWTH! 
Box Free To You! 


finn 


Would You Like Such @ Result as 7 


Deo you want, free, a trial box of Koa- 
kott, that has prove ful in so many 
cases? Ifso, you ne ! rth . 
by posteard or letter, asking for FREE ‘BOK. 
This famous preparation is for dandruff, t 
ning hair and sev ral forn ns of 

BALDNESS, Iu many cases, FREE 
a new hair grow os has been reported when 
all else had fail So why not see for 
yourself? k« is used by men and 
women; itis perf “ harmless and often 
» Starts hair crowth Ina few dara. Addrcsat 








BULL DOG BUNTING — Best for Wear 
| 3 feet $1.50 SxB8feet - $6.( 
7124$ .-s 6x 10 feet 
x 5 feet 3.00 | Bx 12 feet 12 
4x6feet - 450 | 10x 1Sfeet - 17.50 
iree smallest sizes have 1,2 or 3 stars 
sewed on; larger sizes any number of star 
ewed on ° cts. each; spaces provided for 
more. loose stars tor spaces, 50 cts. per Re 
HONOR ROLLS, for 28 names, $1; for 100 names $2" 
Mourning Sleeve Bands, with Gold Emb. Star, 75c. 


BULL DOG BUNTING 
_U. Ss. FLAG Sewed Stars and Stripes 
; 4x 6 feet $3 &x 12 fee 
site = cad 5x8 feet Bd teet 
eSteet - - 3.25 | 6x10 feet t 1 et 
at es guaranteed fast colors. Promptly maile a v 
cashin advance req 


Sitk Service Banners, al! sizes. 


Louis Fink & Sons, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St. ie Pa. 








ns and a domeapieene 


. Style and quality, TO FIT 
back. y 


comfort, 
mm perfectly or money AMAZINGLY LOW 


PRICES. Send for your copy to-day. 


\\ oe 
MANL FG Simon Shoe ssa 


py ey Standard RRR, 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES :< ree ASTHMA 

ists, 50 cts., or at a pt zc. stamp. 
STOWELL C8., 48-jMain Si., Chariestown, Mass.. 


FREE TREATMENT 
Rea oo an Pile Mad Fistals Gare 
REA CO. Dept.25,Mieseapolis, Mies, 
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“Lemme see one o’ dem cuckoo clocks,” 


said Mr. Erastus. 

“Here you are,” 

“Could you change de tune a little? I 
wants an alarm clock. I don’t take to dese 
hasty an’ excited alarm clocks. If you 
could train one o’ dese to cackle like a 
chicken, I could wake up spry an’ hopeful 
every time.”—Washington Star. 

Ole Mammy Lize was dusting the South- 
ern woman’s drawing-room, She came to a 
small bronze bust of Shakespeare, and be- 
gan carefully going over it with her rag. 
“Mis’ Juliet, chile, who am dis yere gem- 
mun?” 

“That is Shakespeare, Lize, a wonderful 
poet, who died centuries ago.” 

“Dat him, miss? IT’se done hyear 0’ 
Mistah Shakespeare a lot o’ times. Every- 
body seems to know him. *Deed, I done 
hyear so much “bout him dat I allus 
thought he was a white gemmun.”—Young 
People. 

\ British committee was conducting an 
inquiry with a view to determining how 
extravagance in hotels and restaurants 
could be checked most advantageously, 
When the question of margarine came to 
be considered a member of the committee 
inquired of a witness, a matter-of-fact 
waiter, whether that article of food was 
known in the restaurant business as “mar- 
garine” or as “marjorine” 

“We don’t call it neither, sir,” 
replied. “We calls it butter.” 


the waiter 


“They say that her husband is a perfect 
fireeater.” 

“Well, considering the price of fuel I 
should call his diet rather expensive.” 
Boston Transcript. 


“What's the prevailing fashion in men’s 
attire ?” 


“Last year’s clothes, with a Liberty bond ° 


in every pocket.”—-Washington Star. 


“My prave poy! I suppose der kaiser re- 
warded you liberally for pombing der Brit- 
ish hospitals.” 

“Nonsends! I was do it only for der 
pleasure.”—London Opinion. 

First Loidy—Strike me then—strike me! 
I defy you! 

Second Loidy—Garn! I wouldn’t gratify 
yer by altering the shape of yer face. 
Boston Transcript. 


“Aha!” hissed the Pullman porter. “I 
have found the secret of his berth!” And 
he took a flask from under the passenger's 
pillow.---Cartoons Magazine. 


Isn’t it a fine feeling, when on a crisp 
fall morning you get out last winter’s over- 
coat and find a quarter in the pocket 
University of Missouri Missourian. 


“Your whole family quarrels with you 
for not keeping your auto repaired.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Chuggins. “Running 
this car is a case of work or fight.”— 
Washington Star. 


A Southern judge tells of receiving the 
following letter: “Dear Sir—Some time ago 
you granted me a divorce and awarded me 
$20 a month alimony. You have not paid 


any of it yet, and T want to know wi 
you are going to do about it.”-——Bos! 
Transcript. 

The Captain 
retreat? 

The Corporal—-Yes; they “beat it.” 
Yonkers Statesman, 


And did the enemy beat 


“How much stock does he take in hi: 
self?” 
“He’s oversubscribed.”—Life. 


“Good-morning, children,” said the arit! 
metic teacher. “How many of you ha 
prepared an original problem in multip! 
catior, as I requested?” Only one ha 
went up. “Well, William, you may gi 
your problem and the rest of the class m 
solve it.” 

“If my baby sister is a year old now ai 
weighs 20 pounds, and keeps on gainis 
two ounces a day until she is 16 years~o! 
and if the price of living doubles again 
the next 10 years, how much will my s 
ter’s graduation outfit cost? Mother 
she would like to know.”—Scranton Tim 

“T have had the same cook for five yea: 
remarked Mrs. Crosslots, 

“Indeed.” commented Miss Cayen 
“One of you must have a lovely dispo 
tion.”—Washington Star. 

SORRY THEY SPOKE. 

The members of a certain local exem) 
tion board shrugged their shoulders eyn 
cally when a young man appeared an 
asked for exemption on the ground ot 
physical disability. 

“Fell down on the ice and hurt you 
self, I suppose,” one of them suggested. 
“No,” said the candidate, flushing. 
lost one leg at the battle of the Somme.” 
Then there was a large silence.—Succe: 

ful Farming, 


THE TRUE FATHERLAND. 


By James Russell Lowell. 
Where is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the vearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned? 
Oh, ves! His fatherland must be 
As the blue heavens wide and free. 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 
Oh, ves! His fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven wide and free. 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 

Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fair, 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another 
Thank God for such a birthright, brothe: 
That spot on earth is thine and mine! 


There is the* true man’s birthplace grand 


His is a world-wide fatherland! 


BISMARCK’S CYNICISM. 
Following are a number of notable say 
ings of Prince Bismarck, the man who di« 
more than anyone else to build up th 
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modern German imperial power. In all 

he said, Bismarck showed himself a true 

‘iyn—utterly careless of the rights of oth- 
. and bent only on the aggrandizement 

Germany, at the expense of the rest of 

world. You can look in vain among 
doctrines of the German leaders for 
noble or Christian sentiment. See 

» yourself some of Bismarck’s ideas: 

Not by speeches and resolutions of ma- 

ties are great questions decided, but by 
, and blood.” 
‘The world cannot be ruled from below.” 
“My ambassadors must wheel around 
non-commissioned officers at the word 
command, without knowing why.” 

‘\ majority has no heart.” 

“Let us leave our children a problem or 
two; they might find the world very tire- 
ne if there were nothing left for them 
do.” 

“Equality is the daughter of envy and 
etousness.” 

“The life of nations is crowned with 
ess only so far as they have Teuton 
d in their veins and so long as they 
erve the characteristics of that race.” 
| deceive all diplomats by telling them 
truth.” 

Ve Germans fear God, and we fear 
thing else in the whole world.” 

By ‘the people’ every one means that 
ich suits his purpose—usually a hap- 

zard collection of individuals whom he 
won over to his own views.” 





































































WAITER, HIDE THE APPLE DISH! 


Canadian paper—*“J. Adam and Anna Eve 
stopping at a hotel in Toronto this 
k.’—Boston Transcript. 


THE “ALL-HIGHEST.” 
Speaking metaphorically, it will be St. 
na for the kaiser and not Elba. There 
| be no “hack from Elba.”—San Francis- 
Chronicle. 





ternational law, as the ‘peace-loving 

er construes it, is something that for- 

bids the allies to do to the Germans what 

the Germans try to do to them.—Spring- 
| Union. 

Men who have had to give up fat polit 

jobs can understand the kaiser’s reluc- 

to let go—Toledo Blade. 





fhe shortage of wool in Germany has 
hed the stage when ‘he kaiser is no 
ter able to pull it over the people’s 
New York World. 
is estimated that since April 6, 1917, 
100 poems have been written bearing 
line “sadder and wiser” to rime with 
er.”-—Kansas City Star. 
unfair of Maximilian Harden though, 
isk the kaiser to take up his cross. It’s 
heavy that no thousand men could carry 
Wichita Eagle. 





READ THIS TO PRO-GERMANS. 
There is a feller here who owns a queer 
nal,” said the landlord of the Petunia 
vern. “It has a head like a turtle and a 
dy like a colt. There is a fin along its 
ine. It has feathers on its body, fur on 
legs and a spike or sticker on the end 
its tail. It whistles up till 10 o’clock 
the morning and then it brays up till 
on, when——” 
‘Nonsense,” said the guest, whose coun- 
tenance was shaped considerably like that 


ic 












of a rare old fiddle. “You-don’t expect me 
to believe a fantastic tale like that, do 
you?” 

“Well, 1 heard you saying a little while 
ago that you feared we could never whip 
the Huns and might eventually be com- 
pelled to conclude a German peace. Of 
course, if you believe that you will be- 
lieve anything.’"—New York Globe. 


WHAT IS MY SHARE? 
What is my share? What should 1 pay 
To help the causes of the day— 
Relief work, loans—what must I spare 
To keep the balance true and fair 
"Twixt what 1 keep, and give away? 


Answer me that, I will obey. 

I know I have my part to play, 

In all this people do or dare 

And, gladly, will I do my share! 
What is my share? 


Ah, folks at home, who work and pray. 
Let us just do the best we may; 
Remembering—-if we truly care 
How many millions, over there, 
Give all they have, and never say, 
“What is my share?” 
The Rotarian, 


NO TALKFEST WANTED. 


God save us from a talkfest 
With those who speak but lies, 

With base, degraded creatures 
All honest men despise; 

With slv, designing hypocrites 
Who, now with terror thrilled, 

Would seek to save the plunder 
With which their land is filled. 


God save us from a talkfest 
With tricksters steeped in vice, 
Who have no thought of honor, 
Who play with loaded dice. 
God save us from a talkfest 
With murderers at bay, 
Who women captives ravish 
And helpless children slay. 


God save us from a talkfest 
When fighting’s to be done; 
Let rifles do our talking 
Until the war is won. 
Let bullets speed our message, 
Let shells shriek our demands, 
For that’s the only language 
\ German understands. 
New York Herald. 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 


Mrs, H. M. Patton, Waverly, Mo., writes, 
“1 fed 2 boxes of ‘More Eggs’ to my 
hens and broke the egg record. 1 got 
1500 eggs from 160 hens in exactly 21 
days.” You can do as well. In fact, 
any poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and makes 


hens work all the time. The tonic is called 
“More Eggs.” Give your hens a few cents” 
worth of “More Eggs,” and you will be 
amazed and delighted with results. A dol- 
lar’s worth of “More Eggs” will double this 
year’s production of eggs, so if you wish to 
try this great profit maker, write E. J. 
Reefer, poultry expert, 9053 Reefer Bldg.. 
Kansas City, Mo., who will send you a sea- 
son’s supply of “More Eggs” Tonic for 31.00 
(prepaid). So confident is Mr. Reefer of the 
results that a million dollar bank guaran- 
tees if you are not absolutely satisfied, 
your dollar will be returned on request and 
the “More Eggs” costs you nothing, Send a 
dollar today or ask Mr. Reefer for his free 
poultry book that tells the experience of 
a man who has made a fortune out of 
poultry.—Advt. 
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No More 
Getting 
Up Nights! 


Bladder Weakness Quickly Corrected 
by Recent Scientific Discovery 
In Old and Young. 


Send for FREE SOc Package 
You who have to get up at least once. 
and maybe six or eight times every night 
because of bladder weakness, and who 
have almost forgotten. what the restful- 
ness and fuxury of an unbroken night of 
untroubled sleep is like, should surely 
welcome the wonderful, scientific discovery 
incorporated in Kellogg’s Brown Tablets. 





“Oh-hi-hum! It’s Tough to Have to Get 
Up This Way Every Night!” 


Of this agent, a noted physician and 
scientist of Washington, D. C., said, in an 
address before the American Therapeutic 
Society: “That the aged sufferer passes 
his nights like in the days of his 
prime * * * is the reason of the claim 
for a symptomatic cure.” 

Send coupon today, with six cents in 
stamps to help pay postage and packing, 
for a free 50c trial box of Kellogg’s Brown 
Tablets, to Frank J. Kellogg Co., 1022 Hoff- 
master Block, Battle Creck, Mich. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRANK J. KELLOGG CO., 
1022 Hoffmaster Blk., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kimilly send me, Free, a 0c box of Kellogg's 
Brown Tablets. I enclose Ge in stamps to help 
pay postage and packing. 





Name . 


Sire 
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LET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 











tion with a subscription to the Path- 
SAVE finder at money saving prices. 
We do not publish a combina- 
SUBS tion list, but 
CRIPTION ask our friends 
MONE to send us a list of the pa- 
pers desired, and allow us 
FOR to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. When you 
YoU find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 
! 
Secure a Promotion NOW! 
The Ohio Teacher's Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excelient positions paying good salaries 
in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grad: 
schoola, rural schools, and special positions in 
Mannal Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu 
cation, Athleties, etc. Registration only $2.00, in 
cluding ove of America’s best educational journals 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus. Ohio 
WRITE for newspapets and magazines. Correspon- 
FOR dents and story writers make big money 
Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 
Y editor on request. Press Reporting Syn- 
dicate. 460 Times Bidg., St. Louis. Mo. 
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Dont Send a Pen 


The Shoes offered here are such wonderful values that we gladly send them, no 
money down. You will find them so well made and so stylish and ; : 
such big money-saving bargains that you will surely keep them. fey = 

So don’t hesitate—just fill out and mail the coupon and we will send you a pair [97% 

of your size., No need for you to pay higher prices when you can buy direct 
from us—agid know what you are getting before you payapenny. Why , 
pay out $540, $6.00 or more for shoes not nearly so good? now. Mail 
the coupo: while this special offer holds good. 


Great Work Shoe Offer 


We can’t tell you enough about these shoes here. This shoe is 
built to meet the demand for an outdoor city worker’s shoe and for 
the modern farmer, Send and see for yourself. Built on stylish 
lace Blucher last. The special tanning process makes the 
leather proof against the acids in milk, manure, soil, gas- 
oline, etc. They outwear three ordinary pairs of shoes. Your 
choice of wide, medium or narrow. Very soft and easy on the feet, 
Made by a special process which leaves all the ‘‘life’’ in theleather 
and gives it wonderful wear-resisting quality. Double leather 
soles and heels. Dirt and waterproof tongue. Heavy chrome 
leather tops. Just slip them on and see if they are not the 
most comfortable, easiest, most wonderful shoes you ever 
wore. Pay only $3.85 for shoes on arrival. If after care- 
ful examination you don’t find them all you expect send them back 
and we will return your money. To order these shoes 

X in the O by Number X15012 in 
coupon. Be sure to give size 
and width. 
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Money 
Back If Not 
Satisfied 


Be Sure and State 
Size and Width 
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ners Army Shoe 
Munson Last y 
The shoe that’s easy on the feet. That’s why Uncle Sam specifies 
the Munson Last for his soldiers. Blucher style. Tanonly. Leather is 
specially selected and tanned by a process which makes it very soft and 
pliable and at the same time exceedingly strong and tough. Will 
stand all kinds of hard wear, wetting, and resists action of acids in 
soil, manure, milk, gasoline, etc. Smooth, soft, easy toe. Solid 
oak leather double soles and double-wear leather heels. When you 
see it you will say that this is an amazing work and outdoor shoe 
value for the price. Send no money. Pay only $4.10 for shoes 
on arrival. If not satisfactory return them and get your money 
back. Size 6to13. Toorder these shoes mark X in [J by No. 
X16014 in coupon. Be sure to give size wanted. 
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Leonard-Morton & Co. 
Dept. X1036 Chicago, IK. 


Send at once, the shoes which I have marked X in 0 below 
I will pay price for shoes on arrival with understanding that 
if I do not want to keep them I can send them back and you 


ia Send : 
} 
i 
} will refund my money. 
I 
} 
} 
i 
i 


i Coupon 


: ha Keep your money 

d until shoes come. Not 
a cent to pay now. Sent 
direct to your home onapprov- 
/ al. Then let the shoes themselves 
} convince you of their bargain value or tS 

return them and get your money back. This is the modern, sensible 
way to buy—the way thousands are buying their shoes today direct 
i from us—getting satisfaction—saving money. Fill out the coupon 

and send it now. 


he LEONARD-MORTON & CO. 
; Dept. X1036 Chicago, tl. 
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Work Shoes No. X15012, $3.85 
() Army Shoes No. X16014. $4.10 


FON NOI onetime 


Ee 
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